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HE Editorial Board takes great pleas- 

ure in announcing the election of 
Rev. Srepuen H. Frircuman as Editor 
of The Christian Register by action of 
the Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association upon recommenda- 
tion of the Council for the Division of 
Promotion and Publications. 


COVER PICTURE 


From Madras, India, we publish a 
photograph of the members of the 
Woman’s Alliance seated before the en- 
trance of the Unitarian Church. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTOR 


Peary S. Buck, author of this month’s 
leading article, is a native of West Vir- 
ginia. She served several years as a 
teacher in China before writing The Good 
Earth, which with her other novels won 
her the Pulitzer and Nobel prizes. Best 
known to millions for her novels, short 
stories, and films, she also writes and 
speaks as a major figure proclaiming the 
need for complete equality between East 
and West. 

NEXT MONTH 


The Marcu issue will be especially 
devoted to personal religion. 


Ministers Please Note 


Tue Unitarian War Service Coun- 
cIL requests manuscripts on Prayer and 
Immortality, suitable for men and 


women in service. They should not 
exceed 1,000 words in length. Ak 
manuscripts submitted before March 
1, 1943, will be considered. 
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A Program Jor Action 


eight Protestant churchmen and printed on the 

next page provides fresh evidence that there are 
religious leaders in this country unwilling to see the 
church play Micawber and feebly plead “that some- 
thing will turn up” if we wait patiently. The editor 
of The Christian Register was privileged to sit for two 
days in New York with these representatives of many 
communions in American Protestantism and he can 
testify to the militant spirit of them all. They were 
determined that the church should assume responsi- 
bility now for providing ways and means for the peoples 
of the earth to win both the war and the peace so that 
a just world may be furthered in our time. Idealism is 
not enough, “objective” neutrality about policy and 
proposals for immediate action is not enough. Ministers 
may be exempt from the draft, but there is no 4 D 
exemption when it comes to working for a growing 
unity of free peoples around the world. 


Tee Program for Action just issued by thirty- 


Here were thirty-eight men and women vigorously 
declaring that “it is necessary for church people to deal 
in a hard-headed way with problems of political 
action.” There is a growing number of Christian 
churchmen who recognize that a strong church to- 
morrow depends upon forthright leadership in decisive 
issues today. It is splendid for the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, or bishops in Norway, or Unitarians in 
Czecho-Slovakia to possess such a practical wisdom, 
but this is no substitute for swift and dedicated action 
by ministers and laymen in every village, town, and 
city throughout America. 


President Roosevelt has declared in his recent 
message to Congress that “the United Nations can and 
must remain united for the maintenance of peace.” 
A few days earlier Mr. Wendell Willkie stated with his 
usual clarity, “What we need is not the hope of a 
grand council after the war. What we need is a council 
today of the United Nations, not a paper council but 
an actual working council.” 


It is our responsibility as church people to match 
our political leaders in recognition of the fact that 
words and hopes, however splendid in purpose, are 
not enough. Brotherhood is achieved by practice more 


*The American Council of the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, will serve as administrative agency for the 

continuing work of the Christian Conference on Peace and 
_ War, which is the name adopted by the 38 leaders attending 
the January 11 meeting. Bishop Francis J. McConnell is 
1 Chairman of the Conference. 
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than precept, by a forthright venture based upon the 
surest insight of an enlightened conscience. The Pro- 
gram of Action offered by these religious leaders should 
be an index of far more practical unity to come within 
our churches. Let none of us underestimate the power of 
religion in America. A people’s victory and a people’s 
peace will not come without continuous vigilance and 
indomitable effort. In this common effort the churches— 
Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant alike—can carry their 
share or surrender their position by default. The de- 
cision will be made in the immediate months before us. 


Report prom Caire 


UNITARIAN member of the American Field 

A Service who has just returned from months of 
service with the British Eighth Army at To- 

bruk, Derna, and E] Alamein was in this office the other 
day. Among many first-hand experiences he spoke with 
appreciation of the Hibbert Houses in Alexandria, Cairo, 
and Tel Aviv, maintained by British Unitarians with 
growing support from our churches in this country and 
Canada. It is refreshing to have personal reports on 
these hostels for men of United Nations forces, hostels 
offering clean rooms, good food, spiritual inspiration 
through chapel services, and opportunities for rest and 


- comradeship. While the Hibbert House projects should 


in no wise be substituted for the humanitarian work of 
the Unitarian Service Committee with refugees and 
other victims of the war’s devastation, they do offer 
practical opportunities to serve thousands of young men 
now in North Africa and the Near East. 


The Hibbert Houses provide a means for co-opera- 
tion between British and American Unitarians in more 
than words. This issue of The Christian Register em- 
phasizes the world-wide character of our religious 
movement, a character too often forgotten by our 
churches in this country. It is excellent for us to 
discover anew that we have members of our household 
of faith in England, in the Khasi Hills of India, in 
Denmark, and in the Phillipines, but specific activities 
upon which we can work together are even more 


_effective in building our unity. If we are to learn how 


to live with men of other faiths across the seas— 
Moslems, Buddhists, Hindus, we can begin by achieving 
a deeper friendship with our fellow Unitarians here and 
abroad on common tasks... this is the implication of 
the Hibbert House program for all of us. 
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A PROGRAM FOR ACTION 


A Statement by the Christian Conference on Peace and War 


HAT God created the world and its resources for the 

benefit of all His children, that each individual, made in 
His image, is of infinite worth and that all men are equally 
precious in His sight, are fundamental postulates of our 
faith. Only as life is ordered in accordance with these prin- 
ciples of the Creator can mankind enjoy the blessings of se- 
curity and peace. Accordingly we, Christian men and women, 
of varying persuasions and differing branches of His church, 
record our firm and unanimous agreement on the following 
statement setting forth a program of action essential to a 
peaceful and ordered world. 


I. WIN THE WAR AND WIN THE CHANCE TO BUILD 
A BETTER WORLD 


We recognize these facts: 


1) The highest values of our civilization are menaced 
in this war. 


2) We must give our strength individually and as a na- 
tion to the winning of this war. 


8) Our ultimate concern, in the war as in the peace, is 
with the establishment of a world order in which justice 
and concord may be secured. 


II. A COUNCIL OF THE UNITED NATIONS NOW TO 

PROSECUTE THE WAR AND PLAN THE PEACE 

We hold these convictions: 

1) Justice and peace in international relations can be 
permanently secured only through international orgniza- 
tion. 

2) ‘Such organization involves a continuing cooperative 
effort of the nations of the world, with a definite commit- 
ment of authority and power by the nations to this or- 
ganization. The United States of America should pledge 
its support to such a plan. 

3) A Council of the United Nations should be set up 
now as the organ for cooperative action in prosecuting the 
war and in organizing the peace. 

4) This Council should include all the nations now co- 
operating in the war effort. 

5) The Council after the war should be open to those 
who are now neutrals, and to the present enemy nations 
as soon as they shall be able and willing to assume the 
responsibilities of such membership. 

6) It is a fortunate circumstance that the United Nations 
now include China and Russia. The membership of China 
exemplifies the principle which should have general applica- 
tion: that membership in the Council should be world-wide 
without distinction as to race or limitation as to region. 
The membership of Russia encourages us to believe that 
difference of national economic and _ political structures 
need not of itself prevent international cooperation for a 
world order of justice and peace. 

7) The United Nations should guard against domination 
or exploitation by the more powerful nations. They 
should secure to the smaller nations their due rights and 
proper representation. They should aid in the economic 


The members of the Conference issuing this statement 


Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, Dr. Eugene E. Barnett, Dr. M. Searle 
Bates, Prof. Brand Blanshard, Mrs. Walter Russell Bowie, Dr. John 
W. Bradbury, President Arlo A. Brown, Dr. Russell J. Clinchy, Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin. 

Dr. Frederick L. Fagley, Rev. Richard M. Fagley, Miss Margaret 
Forsyth, Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, Bishop Ivan Lee Holt, Dr. 
Douglas Horton, Dean Harold Hough, Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, Dr. 
David D. Jones, Dr. Henry Smith Leiper. 
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and political development of dependent peoples and safe- 
guard the rights of minorities within the nations. 


Ill. ECONOMIC COOPERATION BY THE UNITED 
NATIONS TO RAISE STANDARDS OF LIVING 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
Modern technology has created an interdependent world 

economy. We therefore maintain that an essential element 
in any organization of the world for peace is permanent 
international collaboration to improve the standard of 
living among all peoples and to give to all nations access 
to raw materials and opportunity to trade on equal terms. 
Only so can the. productive capacity of modern industry 
be fully utilized for human welfare. We believe that such 
cooperation will help to obviate recurrent economic de- 
pressions and so remove one of the causes of war with 
its appalling destruction alike of human beings and the 
means of life. We believe that no people, including our 
own nation, can be assured of full and permanent employ- 
ment, and of a satisfactory standard of living, without 
the general economic progress of peoples throughout the 
world. 


IV. EXTEND DEMOCRACY AT HOME—ELIMINATE 
RACIAL DISCRIMINATION — ENLARGE ECO- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
1) If there is to be a world order of justice and peace, 

then the principles suggested above for international rela- 
tions must be embodied in the life of individual nations, 
including our own. 

2) Our people cannot mobilize for united and heartfelt 
effort toward a better world order unless they see it being 
realized in their own land. Our nation cannot take the place 
of leadership to which it is obligated by its resources of men 
and means, as well as by its ideals, if it is not loyal to 
those ideals in its own life. Our nation cannot adequately 
meet its post-war responsibilities unless it corrects its own 
social evils while the war is on. 

3) We are concerned particularly with the problems in- 
volving civil liberties, race discrimination, and economic 
justice, all closely inter-related. 

Our people must preserve the constitutional liberties of 
individuals and minority groups at the same time that 
they fight those who would rob nations of their freedom. 

The wrongs of racial and religious discrimination must be 
removed. We recognize the danger of anti-Semitism. We 
deplore the discrimination which appears in the exclusion 
provisions of our immigration laws. The chief racial prob- 
lem of our own nation, however, is found in relation to the 
Negro, in the grave discrimination from which he suffers 
in many areas of American life. 

Economic opportunity must be provided for all workers, 
and social security for all ages and Seles el carrying to 
completion plans already begun. 

Only as we all work toward these ends can we secure the 

full life and strength and unity of our own people, and earn 

a place in the moral leadership of the post-war world. 


were as follows: 


Dr. Benjamin Mays, Dr. Kathleen W. MacArthur, Miss Dorothy 
McConnell, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Miss Rhoda McCulloch, 
Dr. John Thomas MeNeill, oe Reinhold Niebuhr, Dr. Justin Wroe 
Nixon, Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Oldham. 

_ Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Dr. Harris Franklin Rall, Pres. Emeritus 
George W. Richards, Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, Rt. Rev. Frank W. 
Sterrett, Miss Rose Terlin, Dr. Channing H. Tobias, Rt. Rev. Henry 
St. George Tucker, Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, Mrs. Ruth M. Worrell. 


THE WINNING OF THE PEACE 


By PEARL S. BUCK 


INNING the peace is only another way of 

\ saying what are we fighting for. The kind of 

peace we want is our only war aim. Therefore 

to say, as some do, that we must win the war before 

we talk about peace is to present an impasse, for how 

can we fight the war with all our hearts unless we know 

what we are fighting for, and what are we fighting for 

but the kind of world in which peace can function and 
so be more than a temporary truce? 

The hopefulness in our present situation is that an 
increasing number of people are coming to see that we 
must not only win the war in a military sense, but 
that even a military victory will not be complete unless 
there is real vanquishment of the enemies of freedom. 
An increasing number of people are coming to under- 
stand that freedom cannot be a partial or a partisan 
thing, and that freedom does not exist unless it exists 
as a human principle, applicable to all humanity. Step 
by step the minds of men and women are coming to 
new understanding of our tremendous times. The 
quality of their thinking is heightened day by day, as 
it becomes apparent that all peoples are linked one to 
the other, and that the yoke of inequality lies as 
heavily upon the privileged as the unprivileged. 

As their understanding deepens, as their thinking 
heightens, men and women look about them for leader- 
ship. Individuals look for other individuals. Solitary 
voices cannot reach far, even the loudest and clearest. 
But the combined voices of many people can ring 
around the earth. They want leadership, not the 


a 


leadership of a dictator, but the leadership of true 
democracy, demanding human equality. 

Where can this leadership be found? I look about 
me and wonder. It cannot come out of government for 
it must not come out of government. The leadership 
we need must be a spiritual leadership and not one 
which can rule by laws and by force. Where is there 
a body of men and women devoted to the brother- 
hood of man? 

Where else than in the Christian Church? 

The Christian Church today has a matchless oppor- 
tunity, an opportunity greater than any before given 
to it in all the centuries since Christ first preached the 
brotherhood of man. It is true that the Church has 
not in the past been able to lead men toward brother- 
hood. The Church has lived a life of isolation in its 
own community, and beyond that only of small good 
works. Christians have obeyed the lighter commands 
of visiting the sick and those in prison, of feeding the 
hungry and comforting those in sorrow. They have not 
obeyed the great fundamental commands of brother- 
hood which mean equality between races and justice 
between nations. 

But today is a new day, and its great demands, its 
dawning enlightenment may, perhaps, be awakening the 
church, too. Christians, their souls sensitive, may feel 
more keenly than others this awakening, this longing 
everywhere in the world for a better life. It may be 
that now the Church can and will lead toward building 
the great brotherhood now, as it never has before. 
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I hope and pray that the Church may understand 
its present opportunity. I hope and pray that the 
Church will send out its affirmation of the equality of 
all mankind before God, and will begin its work, so 
long delayed, of practicing that equality within its own 


community. We will not follow any who do not prac-- 


tice what they preach. It has long been a denial of 
their own faith that Christians have followed the 
despicable prejudices of others rather than the ideals 
given by Christ. It has been shameful that there are 
Christians who deny to other Christians the right to 
worship God with them because those other Christians 


are dark in their color. It has been shameful that — 
Christians accept with complacence the enslavement — 
of human beings that is not only to be found in the ~ 
great empires but even in our own country. 

Will the Church lead us now? Only if it sets its own 
soul right first, by practicing what it says it believes— 
the real brotherhood of man. 

Can the Church lead? Yes, I believe it can. The 
practicing Christian is an invincible human being and 
were there enough of these Christians such a fountain 
of spiritual power would pour forth that the eyes of 
mankind would turn to the Church as toward light. 


THE WAR OF THE SECOND CHANCE 


By JOHN MacKINNON 
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HIS war may properly be called the war of the 
[econ chance. Our first chance was in 1918. 
We had idealistic slogans during the first world 
war. Woodrow Wilson called it a war “to make the 
world safe for democracy.” It was elsewhere designated 
as “the war to end war.” But, as a people, we had no 
more than slogans. We had no understanding of what 
was necessary for the realization of those slogans, other 
than the mere winning of the war. At the cessation of 
hostilities the world was ripe for the sort of reorganiza- 
tion which could have realized those dreams. But we 
hadn’t even considered how it was to be done, nor 
thought of—much less faced—the obstacles in the way. 
The essence of that long and tragic story is that we 
had a chance for world peace then, and we muffed it. 
We are today given a second chance. We should be 
grateful for that second chance. 

I do not mean that we should be glad the world is 
at war. But we are now far enough from the ’20’s and 
early ’30’s of this century to see that during those years 
war became historically inevitable. From a certain 
point of final failure to implement the slogans of the 
last war, this war became inevitable. It had to come 
after we had made enough mistakes. Now it-has come. 
It has come in such a way as to give us a second chance 
to realize our dreams of a harmonious and _ peaceful 
world. We may mourn our mistakes that made it 
inevitable. We are not grateful for the war itself, but 
for the second chance it offers us. 

One factor which makes this a war of the second 
chance is a far wider popular realization of the basic 
issues involved, of the elements neccessary to the 
realization of our dream. In the last war we had 
slogans, but we did not understand those slogans in 
terms of actual programs and arrangements in the 
world. Today we are largely without slogans—but I 
believe we realize as never before many of the things 
necessary to a permanent peace. 

Another element that makes this a war of the 
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second chance is that this is a people’s war. It is less 
of a people’s war in this nation than among certain of 
our great allies. Without question it is a people’s war 
in China, and probably equally such in Russia. In 
England it is more of a people’s war than here in this 
relation. I cannot but be impressed with the record of 
events leading to England’s present stand. The repre- 
sentatives of vested interest wanted to appease Hitler. 


They instituted the disastrous nonintervention policy 


in Spain; their program culminated in the debacle at 
Munich. After that a silent revolt of the people against 
this sort of leadership took place. It was that, rather 
than the direct wish of the representatives of vested 
interest, that finally resulted in resistance to Hitler. 
Meanwhile the Chinese people had been resisting 
Japanese aggression for years while our state depart- 
ment followed a policy of appeasement. Even in this 
country, by and large, the representatives of vested 
interest were isolationist and the representatives of the 
people were in favor of taking our necessary place in 
world affairs. This war was not something that was 
put over on the people by big financial interests. It 
was a war by popular demand. 

That, of course, is not enough by itself to guarantee 
the outcome we want. But if the people will not forget 
their responsibility of making themselves heard in the 
conduct of the war and in formulating its larger 
objectives, the fact that it is a people’s war is hopeful. 
Wendell Willkie’s changed point of view is an im- 
pressive example of what thoughtful consideration of 2 
situation of crisis can do to an intelligent mind. When 
the titular head of the traditional protectionist high- 
tariff party comes out for what is virtually world-wide 
free trade, that is something important. But even 
more important is his insistence upon the people’s 
responsibility to make their demands and desires felt, 
rather than placidly to leave all arrangements in the 
hands of their leaders. That outspoken attitude is one 
of the things that makes this a war of the second chance. 

Still a third element making this a war of the 
second chance is the wide diversity of our allies. Among 


the United Nations are represented widely differing 
economic philosophies of life. We do not have a neat, 
compact little group of powerful nations, all thinking 
the same way about the sort of political and economic 
organization we must have after the war. Instead, as 
two of our powerful allies, we have China and Russia, 
who certainly do not see eye to eye with us on the 
theoretical organization of the world. This presents 
great difficulties, of course. Yet—and this is more 
important—it makes it impossible for us glibly to 
assume the continuation of our old customs. The 
necessary co-operation of such diverse cultures in fight- 
ing the war lays the groundwork for co-operation in 
making the peace. It widens our base of thinking. We 
cannot ignore the hopes and aspirations of four hundred 
million Chinese, one hundred eighty million Russians, 
or even the hopes of three hundred million Indians. 
Altogether in addition to the military power repre- 
sented by these nations, their association with us is 
invaluable to the peace hopes, because it forces the 
sort of global thinking that makes this a war of the 
second chance. 


II 


The outcome of this war is not guaranteed. Par- 
ticularly is the outcome of the peace uncertain. Merely 
to win on the battlefield will not ensure a permanently 
just and peaceful society among men. This is a war of 
the second chance, but just a “chance” exists that we 
shall make a good world out of it. We muffed our first 
chance because we thought the just and peaceful world 
would take care of itself after we had won the war. 
Today most of us realize our mistake. We see the 
relationship between that error and its ghastly con- 
sequences. _ 

But how much is our realization of this fact, and 
even our iteration of it just a form of words, instead of 
the recognition of a reality that will touch us deeply; 
that will demand of us great discipline, self-restraint 
and sacrifice? How many of us realize it in the theory 
without sensing its practical application? 

1) We shall have to give up many things if we are 
to make good on our second chance. We shall have to 
give up, together with other nations, our long-cherished 
right to be the sole judge of our own national actions 


and interests. We shall have to participate in an inter- © 


national order to replace the anarchy which has existed 
ever since nations were nations. May the consequences 
of international anarchy bear so heavily upon us that 
we shall be glad of the opportunity to establish a 
system of order with other nations, and count our 
relinquished national sovereignty small loss. 

2) We, whom George Bernard Shaw calls the “pink 


people,” shall have to give up our sense of superiority - 


because of the color of our skin. The paraphrase of 
Lincoln’s great statement which has been applied to 
this war, that “the world cannot exist half slave and 
half free” is very true. But we have considered only 
part of its application—that part which contrasts us 
as free people with the slave states we are fighting. We 


shall have to consider the other part—the part which 
points the finger of accusation at us because we, too, 
have slaves. We don’t call them slaves. We find a 
more euphemistic term to keep our self-respect. But 
we have a group of semi-citizens of a different color 
of whom the responsibilities of citizenship are required, 
but to whom, by one means or another, the rights of 
citizenship are largely denied. We sometimes call our 
slaves colonials. The colonial pattern, which administers 
the affairs of colonies not for the good of the native 
inhabitants, but for the benefit of vested interests in 
owning nations, is also a form of slavery. Perhaps we 
in the United States are less blackly tarred with this 
brush than some of our allies, but we are not free 
from stain. 

We democratic nations have been on a long debauch 
of imperialism. We are waking up with a hang-over 
headache, resulting from that debauch. If the headache 
is severe enough we may realize that “the white man’s 
burden” is to help his darker-pigmented brethren to 
full fellowship in the world, rather than to exploit 
them for his own benefit. We are not yet ready to 
realize and act upon that necessity. 

3) The most important thing we shall have to give 
up, and the one which will touch us, individually, in 
the tenderest spot, is our favored economic position. 
We are not yet ready to do that. 

One important part of the program of Federal 
Union, which suggests a federal union of nations similar 
to the federal union of colonies established by our 
constitution, is a tariff-free economy among these 
nations or, more idealistically, throughout the world. 
It is discouraging how often objection is made to the 
plan because of this element, and the question asked, 
“But what will that do to our standard of living?” We 
are still anxious jealously to guard our favored position 
in the world. We Americans have been born for so 
many generations with silver spoons in our mouths that 
we somehow feel it to be the natural order of things 
that we should have a better standard of living than 
other people. We cannot make a just peace, and a last- 
ing one, unless we give up that expectation. The bounty 
which has been ours relative to the rest of the world is 
simply incompatible with a permanently peaceful world. 

It is possible to argue, and I believe soundly, that a 
world without trade barriers would eventually raise our 
standard of living together with that of all the world. 
But we are not yet ready to take that long view. 
However much of a leveling up of economic oppor- 
tunity would result eventually, the immediate leveling 
down, so that our abundance might be shared with 
less fortunate people, would be considerable. We are 
not yet ready to accept enough leveling down, even 
temporarily. 

It is possible to argue that a world without trade 
barriers is our only hope of avoiding utter disaster. 
Contrast a world in which we enjoy equally with all 
other people the productive capacity of the race, and 
a world in which we isolate ourselves behind trade 
barriers. In the latter world we shall have to maintain 
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the greatest military establishment on earth. It will 
absorb half, three-quarters, nine-tenths of our produc- 
tive capacity—who knows how much? Where then 
would be our standard of living? 

We may be motivated by the hope of long-term 
plenty, or by the fear of losing our living standards to 
armaments, but somehow Americans must relinquish 
their favored position in the world if there is to be 
lasting peace. The hope many of us cherish of bouncing 
back, immediately upon cessation of hostilities, to our 
old standard of living will be a forlorn one if we are 
really concerned with establishing a just and lasting 
peace. We shall have to continue to undergo restric- 
tions, because the only alternative to selfish isolation 
will be to use our productive goods and services in 
rehabilitating a devastated world. This is not a profit- 
able business, but one which demands sacrifice. We are 
not yet ready to realize what we must do. 


Tit 


It is hard to wish that the devastation and disaster 
of war may strike us more severely; that the casualties 
of war may be heavier; that the mental anguish of 
war shall be more deep. But the world’s only hope lies 
in making the necessary sacrifices for world peace. If we 
have to be bludgeoned by disaster until we are ready to 
do that, then let the bludgeoning continue long enough 
to accomplish it. 

I hope we shall have to pay for this war in terms 
of the severest sort of individual sacrifice. I hope we 
shall not only have to restrict our use of coffee, sugar, 
gasoline, and tires. I hope we shall have to do without 
butter, meat, bread. I hope we shall be cold and 
hungry and forlorn to the point where we realize what 
war means. Only then will we be willing to give up our 
special privileges in the world. It would be a great 
tragedy for this war to touch us lightly in passing, for 
then we, having suffered little, would not be ready to 
forego the special position we occupy, so that there may 
be no more wars. It must last long enough to make us 
suffer, in some measure, as other people are suffering 
now. 

Today we Americans have a great opportunity. 
More than that we have a second opportunity—some- 
thing which comes rarely to mankind. We failed the 
first time through ignorance and selfishness. A second 
failure would be disaster to the human race. There must 
be no second failure; for the next war will not be a war 
of the third chance, but a war of ultimate chaos. 

This is America’s second chance. May we use it 
for the good of the whole family of man. We will have 
to be larger in spirit than we have ever been. If our 
only hope of growth lies through fire, suffering, devasta- 
tion and war, then may we have to endure our full 
educational measure of those awful things. Somehow 
we must grow to the stature required of us by our 
time. May Americans give up their favored position 
so grandly, so effectively that all the world may be 
grateful for America. 
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STUDY MATERIAL ON WORLD 
CITIZENSHIP 


Booka 


Nehru, Jawaharlal, Glimpses of World are. 
Day Co., $4.00. 

Temple, Dr. William, Archbishop of Caterer The 
Hope of a New World. Macmillan, $1.35. 

Williams, Albert Rhys, The Russians. Harcourt Brace, 
$2.50. 

Mitchell, Kate L., India Without Fable. Knopf, $2.50. 

Cornish, Louis C., Philippines Calling. Dorrance, $2.00. 

Snow, Edgar, Battle for Asia. Random House, $3.75. 

Buck, Pearl S., China Sky. Blue Ribbon, 49 cents. 

Buck, Pearl S., Dragon Seed. John Day, $2.50. 


Pamphlets 


Dean, Vera Micheles, “The Struggle for World Order.” 
The Foreign Policy Association, New York, 25 cents. 

“Toward New Horizons—The World Beyond the 
War.” Office of War Information, Washington, 
D. C.; free. A single pamphlet including addresses 
by Henry A. Wallace, Sumner Welles, John G. 
Winant, and Milo Perkins. 

Dean, Vera Micheles, “United Nations Discussions 
Guide.” U. 8. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; free. 

Terlin, Rose, ““No Man Unto Himself.” The Woman’s 
Press, New York, 10 cents. A series of devotional 
services based on world unity. 

Shih, Hu, “China’s Place in the World Struggle.” Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia; 20 
cents. 


John 


(See local radio guide for stations and hour) 
United States Treasury Star Parade Broadcasts. Ex- 
cellent United Nations material included in this 
series. 


United Nations Day, script by Dalton Trumbo; pro- 
duced by Hollywood Victory Committee. Starva- 
tion among the children of our allies. One of the 
finest radio programs to come out of the war. 
Watch for further broadcasts by this Hollywood 
committee. 


Movies 


Price of Victory; Office of War Information; 20 
minutes (16 mm sound). Based on Vice-President 
Wallace’s speech. See your local film distributor 
for this and other OWI films. 


Western Front; Cinema, Incorporated, 234 Clarendon 
Street, Boston; 2 reels; 50 cents. Against great 
obstacles China continues to maintain the western 
front of freedom after 5 years of war. 
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The Oldest Unitarian Churches are in Transylvania 


OUR WORLD-WIDE FELLOWSHIP 


By HERBERT HITCHEN 


in Montreal, “is the Unitarian Church... . 
They are a queer sect from Boston, Massa- 
chusetts.” 

Thus is dramatized a popular misconception on 
the part of the general public. Nor is ignorance 
as to the world-wide scope of our movement con- 
fined to those outside. Within our ranks are hosts 
who are woefully lacking in any adequate conception 
of the range and strength of the faith they hold. In 
the epoch-making report of the Commission of 
Appraisal issued in 1936 the matter was stated in these 
words: 


« . . The Unitarians of America should be alert to their 
opportunities in the field of world-wide Liberalism. The plain 
fact is, however, that most Unitarians are lamentably indifferent 
to this whole subject. The international aspect of our denomi- 


er [iat said the guide in the sightseeing bus 


national program is most inadequately financed. Even the moral sup- ~ 


port which it receives is scattered and halfhearted. It is as though 
the ordinary Unitarian church were so completely absorbed in the 
conduct of its own affairs that it had no time and energy to devote 
to larger considerations. This is a most unfortunate condition 
which it requires vigorous effort to correct.” 


That is a very challenging statement, and although 
it was made seven years ago, there is little indication 
that subsequent education has corrected the parochial- 


ism implied. The situation is all the more anomalous 
when we consider that Unitarianism has proved so 
international-minded, not in the sense of proselyting 
missionary activity, but in sympathetic understanding 
and appreciation of the best in the world’s great faiths. 
It thinks of religion in universal terms, and its adher- 
ents should take sustaining pride in a world-fellowship 
that is the result, not of coercion, but of the natural 
and spontaneous association of like-minded folk. The 
heartening truth is that there are fellows of ours in 
many parts of the globe—many of them small groups, 
scattered here and there, but also, in some places, 
gathered together in great churches and associations of 
churches. The fact that actually in the American 
Unitarian Association there are eight Icelandic-speak- 
ing churches located in Canada symbolizes the liberal 
religious spirit found in Iceland itself, where Lutheran- 
‘ism has become so emancipated that in the Althing— 
the national parliament—some years ago Unitarianism 
only missed by one vote being acknowledged as the 
state religion. 

In Great Britain there are just about as many 
Unitarian churches as we have in the United States 
and Canada—approximately 350—and the whole 
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One of the twelve native chapels of the Unitarian 
Church, in the Khasi Hills, India 


movement has a long and magnificent history, the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association being estab- 
lished on the same day of the same year as the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association—May 25th, 1825—without 
either group knowing of the action of the other. The 
present crisis adds to the glory of the past, for 
although no one knows exactly how many of our 
English and Irish churches have been destroyed, or 
partially so, by bombings, their congregations and 
ministers “carry on” with indomitable courage and 
profound loyalty. Also under the British flag are 
three Unitarian churches in New Zealand, four in 
Australia, one at Cape Town, South Africa, and a very 
significant Liberal movement in India. The romance 
of this latter cannot be more than hinted in so brief 
an article, but it is one of the inspiring chapters of 
progressive religion. Its background is Hinduism. In 
1828 in Calcutta Rajah Ram Mohum Roy started the 
Brahmo Samaj—“The Church of God’”—which bears 
the same relationship to its parent religion that Unitar- 
janism does to historic Christianity. It has attracted 
outstanding men in science and literature, and has had 
an influence on Indian life out of all proportion to its 
numbers—a mere 10,000 among 320 millions. Its min- 
isters often prepare at Manchester College, Oxford, 
and at the Meadville Theological School, both of which 
provide special scholarships. Ms 

Paralleling this movement, although much younger, 
are the Khasi Hills churches in northeastern India, 
which were founded by Hajom Kissor Singh, in 1887, 
as a result of reading Channing and “The Unitarian,” 
published by our minister, Dr. J. T. Sunderland, in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. Twelve small native chapels 
have resulted, besides day and Sunday schools, and a 
great work is being done among very humble but intel- 
ligent folk. 

Before returning to the European scene another 
inspiring Asiatic movement must be recorded. This is 
the one which has taken place in the Philippines. 
Breaking away from Catholicism in 1896, led by 
Gregorio Aglipay, its first Archbishop, the Independ- 
ent Church is one of the great and truly liberal 
churches of the world. Before the present war its rela- 
tionship to American Unitarianism became increas- 
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ingly close, its leader looking here for the fellowship 
and advice that he felt he needed. The story of this’ 
great reform has been splendidly told by Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish in his recent and most timely volume, “The 
Philippines Calling,” which all religious Liberals who 
desire to know the range of their fellowship. should 
read. It is a heartening story of the pilgrimage of 
anywhere from a million and a half to four million 
people from ecclesiastical bondage to a free and 
progressive faith. What is the fate of these brown 
brothers of ours at this present moment we have no 
means of telling, but we know that they are suffering, 
and also that they will bear great witness to the 
emancipating truths they have discovered. 

The oldest existing Unitarian Church in the world 
is that in Transylvania—a part of the old Hungarian 
Empire, ceded to Rumania atter the World War, and 
now back again under Hungarian domination. 1568 


‘is the date of its formation under Francis David, and, 


often under the bitterest persecution, it has grown 
and flourished through the centuries. Not only are 
there still (or were before Nazi domination) 150 
Rumanian and Hungarian churches, but there is also 
a famous theological school maintained at Kolozsvar. 
Although a “religious minority,” this, the true mother 
church of world liberalism, wields a mighty and benefi- 
cent influence. 

Next in point of space, but most recent in point of 
time, is the Unitarian movement in Czecho-Slovakia, 
which was started by Dr. and Mrs. Nobart Capek in 
1921 at Prague. Within five years, 10,000 people were 
members. Again, as in the Philippines, huge numbers 
—some 2,000,000 people—had left the Roman Catholic 
Church. Half of them formed themselves into the 
Czechslovak National Church which is essentially lib- 
eral in character. The sacrificial and magnificent work 
of the Capeks among the other unchurched citizens, 
which resulted in the formation of the Unitarian 
church cannot be too highly praised. It is one of the 
brightest spots in the whole liberal movement, and 
Dr. Capek has suffered martyrdom for the cause, for 
he is now in a concentration camp. 


On the rest of the continent, Liberalism is more 
scattered, but movements have been growing, particu- 
larly in Holland; in Paris; in Italy; in Denmark, where 
we have a very fine church in Copenhagen; in Switzer- 
land; and in pre-war Germany. We shall have to await 
the lifting of the present obscuring clouds to see what 
has happened to them under dictatorship, but there 
ean be little doubt that their members will hold the 
faith, and be ready, when the time comes, to carry 
forward the torch of enlightenment. 

The International Association for Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom, of which Dr. Cornish 
is president, has member churches that represent per- 
haps 20,000,000 people. So, in the starkest outline, is 
stated the refutation of “The Boston Myth.” It is a 
story that, in its fullness, should warm our hearts, and 
fill us with a glowing hope for the future of the cause 
we love. 


THE LEAVEN IS WORKING 


A Report on Unitarian Regionalism 


By CHARLES A. SNYDER 


N the early fall of 1942 the Commission on Plan- 
ning and Review undertook an examination into 
the working and the results of the plans for 

regional operation and responsibility in denominational 
affairs that have been put in action by the American 
Unitarian Association since 1937. The members of 
the commission had in mind sympathetically the 
thought expressed in the report of the Commission of 
Appraisal (“Unitarians Face a New Age,” 1936), with 
its emphasis on such diversified or distributed respon- 
sibility and on what is called “decentralization.” Time 
enough had passed to make it possible to assess the 
efforts that have been set going and to determine 
whether any results are being attained. 

A questionnaire of nine questions was prepared and 
mailed to the executives of the regions now defined by 
action of the Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association, each under the leadership of 
an executive either on whole time or on part-time 
basis. This was done, of course, with a consciousness 
of the differences of organization and of relation to 
the American Unitarian Association existing among 
the six regions. The Western Unitarian Conference 
with its independent and autonomous organization 
constitutes one such region. Before any other regional 
machinery was set up anywhere by such association 
action, the Western Conference offered the facilities 


PACIFIC COAST 
CONFERENCE 
25 CHURCHES 


SOUTAWESTERN 


CONFERENCE 
7 CHURCHES 


of its organization, office, and executive, to the Asso- 
ciation for the beginning of the regional project. The 
executive of the Western Conference is the regional 
director for that area; the Conference assumes all the 
financial responsibility for the work within its area. In 
the Middle States Area the director is elected by the 
Directors of the Association upon recommendation of 
the regional board, and the financial obligation is 
divided. Elsewhere, the regional director is a part- 
time appointee of the Association which pays all the 
expenses. Conditions of geography, distribution of 
churches, make these administrative differences neces- 
sary, at least for the present. 

The elements of the questionnaire followed the sug- 
gestions of the report of the Commission on Appraisal. 
What we wanted to know was whether the plan as 
now in operation is approximating the prospectus as 
defined in that report. 

The first question was—‘How generally has the 
regional plan succeeded in interesting laymen and 
women in the activities of the denomination and 
enlisting their active helpfulness in such activities? 
(a) in your territory. (b) in the denomination at 
large.” The answers indicate varying degrees of 
results. In the Middle States Area and the Western 


Conference the replies are enthusiastically positive to 
both sections of the question. 


The answer from the 


EASTERN CANADA 


Umorganized 
/ CHURCH 


NEW ENGLAND 
UNITARIAN 

> COUNCIL 

2/1 CHURCHES 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC COUNCIL 
37 CHURCHES 


MEADVILLE CONFERENCE 
14 CHURCHES 


SOUTH EAST 
Vuorgarized 
5 CHURCHES 
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Southwest is more guarded; from the Pacific Coast 
(a) “Church officers are definitely interested in the 
principle of regionalism”; (b) “I don’t know.” From 
Southern New England we read (a) “In southern New 
England, even after four years, the council and its 
work is not thoroughly understood, and, therefore, its 
influence for good has not been as great as had been 
hoped—the chief reason being the fact that there has 
been no full-time representative on the job. (b) In 
the denomination at large much good has been accom- 
plished, particularly in the Middle Atlantic States and 
on the Pacific Coast.” The consensus of the answers 
shows progress in this direction, particularly in the two 
areas where full-time executives have been operating. 

Question two reads: “(a) Have you been able to 
develop an increased readiness to help in denomina- 
tional undertakings on the part of the ministers? (b) 
Have they generally been sympathetic with the idea 
of regional responsibility and quick to assist?” The 
emphasis here is upon the response of the ministers 
in charge of the several churches. The answers from 
four of the areas are quickly and happily “Yes.” One 
director writes (a) “Yes, but not sufficiently to make 
one excited.” (b) “Very sympathetic, but not “quick 
to assist.” Again from Southern New England we 
are informed—(a) “There has been some improve- 
ment in this respect.” (b) “Unfortunately, many 
ministers in New England have not yet been brought 
to see the necessity of this particular area standing 
on its own feet. Half of all of our Unitarian churches 
are located in this immediate vicinity, and it has been, 
and still is, too easy for them to take the time and rely 
upon the services of officers of the national organiza- 
tion located here at headquarters.” Here is the strange 
paradox of the two regions, one with the smallest area 
and the greatest number of churches all close together 
and the other of a great area and great distances 
between churches, one closest to headquarters and the 
other the furthest away, these two showing the least 
result in the desirable direction. Perhaps, it is not so 
great a paradox after all, when one thinks about it. In 
the one case, the traditional dependence on 25 Beacon 
Street is easy; while in the other we are faced with 
distances so great that the local churches are_almost 
strangers to each other and to the central office. 
Geography has its disadvantages. 

We asked in question 3: (a) “Have you in your 
territory churches which as such are slow to respond 
to the regional work?” (b) “How do you diagnose 
that attitude where it exists?” Here we discovered in 
four of the replies strongly encouraging answers; the 
regional directors reported that generally their churches 
are quick to respond. In the other two instances, the 
replies are not so encouraging. In one the director 
merely says, “Yes; human inertia.” In the other, 
which again is Southern New England, we have the 
answer, “Yes, many, due mostly to the fact that they 
have not yet been thoroughly informed and to their 
proximity to headquarters.” 

Question 4 asks: “Does your board or a committee 
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thereof review the suggestions for financial allocations 
to the aided churches and make recommendations to 
the Boston office? Is that review carefully made or 
is it a casual endorsement of the executive recom- 
mendation?” There is only one affirmative reply to 
this question, that from the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, where for several years an annual committee 
of the board of directors has reviewed the necessities 
and conditions of the several subsidized churches in 
that area, and passed on its recommendations to the 
department of church extension and maintenance in 
Boston. Of course, in one of the regional areas, the 
necessity for such review is practically absent; in two 
others the disadvantage of geography make com- 
mittees and their meetings almost impossible, so that 
the director of the area must do such errands himself. 

In question 5 we asked: (a) “To what extent has 
there been a marked increase in the gifts from the 
churches in your region to denominational activities? 
(This question does not include the Unitarian Service 
Committee, which of course is a new and commanding 
responsibility) .” (b) “Are such increases traceable to 
the work of the regional organization?” It was appar- 
ent from the replies generally that we would better 
turn to other sources for specific information. There- 
fore, the office of the Treasurer of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was asked to send the figures for 
the several years, which Mr. Arthur D. Nash courte- 
ously did. Those figures indicate that there was no 
increase, marked or otherwise, from the several regions, 
which might be attributed to the regional organization 
or to its appeal to the churches or attributed to any- 
thing else, until the coming of the United Unitarian 
Appeal, with the fiscal year ending April 30th, 1942. 
Then the increases were marked. Using the gross 
amount received by United Unitarian Appeal, the 
increase from the Southern New England Region over 
the amount given for the purposes of the American 
Unitarian Association in the preceding fiscal year was 
nearly 100%; similarly in the Middle States Area the 
increase was approximately 150%; and in the Western 
Conference region it was nearly three times as much. 
However, we can attribute this response mostly to the 
excellent administration of the Appeal. 

Question six reads: “What is your experience in 
receiving active assistance and leadership from the 
regional vice-presidents of the American Unitarian 
Association?” The answers indicate that generally the 
several regional vice-presidents who have served dur- 
ing the past five years have not read the 1936 report 
very carefully, nor have they thought of themselves as 
regional leaders, occupying an office that carries with 
it a considerable degree of regional responsibility, or 
that should mean something more than membership 
on the board of directors of the American Unitarian 
Association, that more being direct representation of 
and the voice of and the spokesman for their respective 
regions, together with such contact with the regional 
activities that they can always speak quickly for them, 


(Continued on page 54) 
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BUILDING WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


A Unitarian Responsibility 


By W. ELLIS DAVIES 


W. Ellis Davies 


Shall it be the Empire of a ruthless hierarchy 

- of superman? If, as now seems likely, it happens 
that the Nazis who aspired to this ambitious role are 
decisively overwhelmed, may it be that other aggressive 
leaders of the West will seek to fill their shoes? Is it 
possible that there are, aside from the Japanese, others 
who would regiment their peoples for supremacy over 
a colored world? Are ‘there, in the West, powerful 
white leaders who are intent upon a victory of White 
Supremacy? If so, might the awakening millions of 


T: whom shall the world of the future belong? 


~ eolored men become united in their common hatred of 


white men and by the weight of their crushing man- 
power defeat and enslave us? 

Where lies the power that is potentially capable of 
subduing all opposition and achieving dominance in a 
colonized globe? Does it belong to those who though 
relatively few numerically are already highly indus- 
trialized? Or perhaps to those who, while not yet 


highly industrialized, possess incomparably vast re- 


sources of men and material? 
If, as is highly probable, the world can no longer 
continue half slave and half free, shall it become a 


slave world or a free world? Were it to become a slave 


world, who would the masters be? Would they, 
ultimately, be white or colored? 


To many these seem to be the decisive questions of 


the day. But to certain anthropologists they are irrele- 
vant since it is assumed that humanity is on its way 
to extinction—that, like the dinosaurs who once ruled 
the world, men will perish because of their increasing 
unfitness to survive. 

Perhaps then, the question for the future is not 
whether humanity will be enslaved by this group or 
that, but whether men will unite in world citizenship 
or perish. 

Traditionally, Unitarians, ‘while espousing varying 
notions about the riddle of the universe, have tended 
to be united in the belief that life is meaningful. We 
have rejected the cynicism that held human life to be 
a “brief and discreditable episode on one of the minor 
planets.” Indeed we have been bold enough to affirm 
our faith in the progress of mankind onward and up- 
ward forever. The answer of the Unitarian to the 
gloomy anthropologists is that such a faith may be the 
vision without which the people perish. 

The mere belief in persisting evolution, however, 
may not be adequate to ensure it. It may be that we 
shall have to make our faith create the fact; it may be 
that our belief in progress can be vindicated only if 
we take responsibility for it; for faith, like freedom, is 
futile unless it is harnessed to responsibility, Now, 
there are other alternative and menacing beliefs con- 
testing to sway the future. Their proponents are both 
strong and resourceful; they will not abdicate. 

As Unitarians who believe in the continuing progress 
of mankind it should be clear to us that our next step 
is to lay the foundation for everlasting peace; the 
alternative to this step may be the extinction of man. 
Our enemies are those who discount the possibility of 
everlasting peace. If they are right, so are the afore- 
mentioned anthropologists. Yet our enemies were right 
in 1919 because they made their belief a fact. At that 
time it was the men who believed that war would come 
again who made their belief a fact. The American 
people applauded the belief in a war to end war and 
then abdicated their responsibility to make that belief 
create the reality. 

Again, now, we are in the process of creating the 
opportunity to make our faith in everlasting peace a 
fact. This time we must not let it go by default. This 
time we must be wiser and stronger and more deter- 
mined. There are certain inexorable facts that we must 
know and certain inescapable tasks we must do. 

We must know that everlasting peace is incompatible 
with anything less than world citizenship—that what 
is incompatible with world citizenship is incompatible 
with peace. We must know that we have to choose 
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between world citizenship and disaster. We must com- 
prehend, then, the things with which world citizenship 
cannot mix. 

It cannot mix with that national sovereignty which 
is tantamount to international anarchy. It cannot mix 
with that form of revenge which expresses itself in the 
expropriation of profitable territories of defeated na- 
tions. It cannot mix with Empire and the exploitation 
of colonial peoples. It cannot mix with racial prejudice 
and the subordination of the colored peoples; they must 
be given the privilege of carrying the white man’s 
burden before they take it. It cannot mix with that 
irresponsible special privilege which plunges millions 
into poverty and insecurity. Plenty in the midst of 
poverty may be a temporary possibility of the world of 
the future, but only as an alternative to peace. 

We must know that peace is incompatible with any 
of the evils which divide men against each other; it 
is compatible only with what unites men in co-operative 
goodwill. This means that in the world of the future all 
barriers to world citizenship must be broken down. 
And it should be understood that the barriers are 
erected by those who prefer a profitable but transient 
insularity to the everlasting peace which can derive 
only from world citizenship. : 

If, then, as Unitarians, we comprehend our share of 
responsibility for promoting world citizenship in a 
reign of peace, by what means shall we proceed? 

In the first place we must avoid our proclivity for 
becoming so absorbed in the means that we lose sight 
of our goal. So large an objective should carry with it 
the inspiration that makes techniques uncomplicated 
and obvious. And, indeed, they are. The unavoidable 
fact is that we must go into politics where the crucial 
battles are fought and the vital issues decided. In 
harmony with the ideals of world citizenship, pressure 
should be exerted by every liberal group upon every 
appropriate political leader, whether in the White 
House, the Congress, or the City Hall. Every measure 
which deviates from the ideal goal should be vigorously 
opposed; every act that promotes it should be upheld 
and encouraged. 

Every Unitarian society should have its own group 
enhancing education and action for the world of our 
aspirations. Wherever groups are already in operation 
we should work with them; where no groups are formed 
we should form them, however small they may be 
initially. People must be persuaded in ever-growing 
numbers, not alone of the desirability of world citizen- 
ship, but of its proximity with their co-operation. This 
is education. Politicians must be taught that the 
successful opportunist of today is the proponent of 
world citizenship, not as an abstraction, but as a con- 
crete reality. We must have representatives who truly 
represent our social idealism. That is why we must go 
into. politics. Politics is the channel into which our 
efforts flow; the socially conscious groups we have or 
can create are the sources of our stream of effort. 
This is action. 
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THE LEAVEN IS WORKING 
(Continued from page 52) 


and exercise a degree of leadership among them. This 
writer submits that in the selection of nominees for 
the office of regional vice-presidents, the nominating 
committee should have this definition of the office in 
mind; or else that, by amendment to the by-laws of 
the American Unitarian Association, the’ office should 
be abolished. 

The seventh question reads: “Has the current plan 
so far resulted in any decentralization as foreseen by 
the Commission on Appraisal?” Here the answers 
range from “Decidedly no”; “Very little, if any, decen- 
tralization”; “Yes, but not decentralization as referred 
to by the Appraisal Commission’s report”; “Frankly, 
I can’t see that decentralization in any real sense 
has taken place”; to “The trend is in the right 
direction.” It is quite evident that what the 
Appraisal Commission meant by decentralization 
has not become a process yet; in some part because 
it has not been possible to set up financially auton- 
omous regions with full-time executives, and in some 
part because the geographical distribution of our 
churches operates against the practice of a full decen- 
tralization, and in some part because our people have 
not caught the idea at all. There must be a lot of 
education done to get the plan across. 

Question 8 asked for suggestions for the further 
development of the regional plan. The replies indi- 
cated a general rearrangement of the plan in New 
England with a region including all six states, with 
the employment of a full-time executive secretary— 
an arrangement the necessity for which is very patent. 
Other replies were generally indicative of conditions in 
the area in which the writer in each instance works. 
They include problems of distance; of full time execu- 
tives or of ministers in charge of churches taking on 
the added responsibility of acting as regional executives 
in addition to their usual parish duties; of financial 
possibilities; all of which direetly effect the possibility 
of real and effective regional operation and of decen- 
tralization of administrative operation. 

Question 9 asked for details of organization of local 
machinery in each region, where the setups differ in 
numerous details; it is not necessary to review those 
details here. 

The sum of all of this review would indicate that. 
the process of development of local or regional respon- 
sibility goes more slowly than many of us had hoped; 
and that that process has run into many grave difficul- 
ties, some of which were foreseen by the Commission 
on Appraisal in its discussion of the project; but, as 
one member of the Commission on Planning and Re- 
view summarized the situation “The Leaven is Work- 
ing.” Naturally, we are not satisfied with what has 
been accomplished; perhaps the difficulties are too 
great for marked development in certain sections, but 
the leaven is working. 


‘THE UNITARIAN WAY OF LIFE. 


By 


GEORGE F. PATTERSON 


NE of the most persistent of our many hardy 
QO perennial questions is “Just what do you Unitar- 

ians believe?” “What is your faith?” “Do you 
believe the Bible?” “Do you believe in God?” “Do 
you believe in Jesus?” “Do you believe in immortal- 
ity?” And always the reply expected is an unequivocal 
“ves” or “no.” As a matter of fact either is almost 
sure to create a wrong impression because of the wide 
divergence of ideas held about God, the Bible, Jesus, 
and immortality. Who amongst us has not been faced 
with these questions, and while having no doubt, in 
his own mind; as to the validity of his religious expe- 
rience and belief, has, nevertheless, had great difficulty 
in making reply? The number of times when I have 
requests to “Tell me what you Unitarians really 
believe” is legion. And I can’t tell what Unitarians 
believe because some Unitarian is sure not to believe 
it. 

It is not because we believe so little. It might 
well be because we believe so much, by which I mean 
that our religious faith is inclusive rather than exclu- 
sive; a process rather than a fixed dogma; a means 
rather than an end. 

As a matter of fact, our religion is a philosophy 
rather than a faith. It is much closer to the scientific 
mind and method than is generally found in organized 
religions. Ours is an open canon, always subject to 
revision. With us there is no “body of belief” that 
bears the stamp of ecclesiastical approval; no “Holy of 
Holies” into which only the High Priest may go: no 
rite, that, given the proper spirit, may not be performed 
without benefit of clergy: no place or creed, or book or 
belief that may not be explored in the clear light of 
broad day; no long-held truth that may not be sub- 
jected to inquiry. The word sacrosanct does not 
appear in our vocabulary. It is not strange that we 
often appear impious and unconcerned about matters 
that to many of our brother churchmen are of grave 
import. 

I said that the Unitarian religion is first a philosophy 
of life, and secondly, a religious faith. With us, evi- 
dences of religion are based on conduct, not primarily 
on professions of faith. There is a sense in which we 
are all humanists and behaviourists because our chief 
concern is centered in the life of which we are all a 
part and about which we know the most. Our prin- 
cipal concern is with the “here,” not with the “here- 
after”; not with God, but with our fellow men; not 
with Jesus, either as God or even as a perfect man, but 
with very imperfect men, not excluding ourselves, who 
now and again show forth the Christ spirit. We are far 
less interested in profession than in practice. If a man 


is a good man—good in the sense of human relation- 
ships—he is per se a religious man. 

We are not unmindful of the mystical element in 
religion, but by far the greater number of us come to 
know God through finding the divine in our fellowmen 
and in ourselves. We come to know the Christlike as 
Jesus did, through unselfish service. We learn to trust 
in God through faith in our fellow men. We believe 
with Matthew Arnold, that “the way to God is by the 
road of men.” We do not, as a people, invest heavily 
either in the promised joys of heaven or the threatened 
terrors of hell. Most of us feel that we get some of 
one and plenty of the other as we go along. We are 
far more interested in getting hell out of people and 
heaven into them than in going to either. As we see 
it, our chief business is that phrase in the old catechism, 
“to serve God and to enjoy him forever” and to do it, 
not by believing certain things in order that we may 
lie right, but by living as though death were a mere 
incident, which it is. For time is but the earthward 
end\ of eternity. It does not end when we step aside 
and another takes our place. It does not end when a 
dynasty is overthrown or an age finishes its course. It 
goes on and on through the endless march of the ages. 
And we are a part of it all. Perhaps we are less creators 
than assemblers, co-ordinators of the materials we find 
about us. \ Religions die, but religion does not die. 
Christianity\may perish but the Eternal Christ is im- 
perishable. 

Of course ‘there is that in religion that is myste- 
rious, just as there is in all life. But we do not see 
religion as something separate and apart by means of 
which man’s soul is miraculously redeemed. It is an 
attitude of mind and heart toward the day’s events. It 
is something invisible to the naked eye that we mix 
with life, so that |the day’s relationships are sweetened 
and harmonized, made beautiful and strong. You may 
not even call it religion. You may call it friendship, 
neighborliness, human consideration, wisdom, forbear- 
ance, any or all jof the many quite human, but none 
the less divine, ‘eebanaeeciees 

We gladly walk with those who like to travel with 
us. If you have| more truth than we have found, we 
need your light; if you have found less, you need our 
fellowship; if the Way is) lonely and the quest seems 
endless, you will at least find understanding compan- 
ionship that, however wise it may be, knows that its 
wisdom is so little compared to all that there is to 
know, and yet so sure that we all work within the 
divine pattern, that the quest itself becomes the blessed 
way of patience, poise, understanding, happiness, 
service, the way of the educated heart. 
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“ Nor Knowest ‘Thou What Argument. es 


her course,” with faith that it will be the course they 
want. All this isn’t as difficult as it sounds, and it is 
very rewarding. 

On Sunday afternoons, when she was a little girl, 
Edith Wharton’s father used to take her to Evening 
Prayer in a church that was not the family church. He 


ous conclusion that they may fairly be held 

responsible for everything unsatisfactory in their 
children while the credit for anything good about them 
belongs to other people. The cause of this strange 
mental aberration is partly the critical attitude which 
many teachers and school principals take toward the 
unfortunate people who happen to be the fathers and 
mothers of the children entrusted to them for instruc- 
tion, but also in part the ease with which parents forget 
that almost all effective education is brought about 
unintentionally. Fathers and mothers spend a lot of 
time in direct effort to bring up their youngsters in the 
right way, and they see with appalling clarity that most 
of this effort is fruitless. What they forget is that they 
are at the same time doing a lot of indirect teaching, 
a considerable part of which is very effective. 

Have you ever had the mother of your Tommy’s 
best friend compliment you on the good manners which 
Tommy unfailingly exhibits when he stays for supper 
at her house? Of course you have; and the good man- 
ners which Tommy conceals so successfully at home are 
the product of your teaching, quite as certainly as the 
bad manners which he habitually displays when under 
your parental eye. Your direct teaching has failed, but 
your indirect teaching has been an amazing success. 
What you need to keep in mind is that this is entirely 
normal and proper. Then you won’t let the pitiful 
exhibition of parental incompetence, to which your 
children will with great frequency and regularity invite 
your attention, “get you down.” The chances are 
about a million to one that you are doing a very much 
better job than the evidence appears to warrant you 
in believing. 


Poe TS sometimes form the natural but errone- 


Being Deliberately Casual 


This doesn’t mean, of course, that parents should 
abandon all effort to give direct instruction to their 
children. Not at all. What it means is that parents 
will discount in advance the results they expect to 
achieve by the direct method, and (in spite of the seem- 
ing paradox) will spend considerable time and effort in 
planning the accidental, or directing the indirect, ele- 
ments in their children’s education. Wise parents—and 
there are many such, in spite of the professional 
skeptics—will study how to be deliberately casual with 
their children, how to manage things without seeming 
to do so, how to set. the stage for a drama that appears 
to be wholly unpremeditated, how to “let Nature take 


liked to go, and she liked to go. Nothing was said 
about the reasons for going. Years later, Mrs. Wharton 
wrote, “I fear it was chiefly to hear Dr. Washburn read 
the evening lessons that my father and I were so regular 
in our devotions. Certainly it is to Dr. Washburn that 
I owe the discovery of the matchless beauty of English 
seventeenth century prose; and the organ-roll of Isaiah, 
Job, and above all, of the lament of David over the 
dead Absalom, always come back to me in the accents 
of that voice, of which I can only say that it was worthy 
to interpret the English Bible.” 

That is a good example of deliberately casual 
education. Mrs. Wharton gives the credit to Dr. 
Washburn, but it was her father’s insight and ingenuity 
that gave the good parson his chance. It is entirely 
possible that the preacher never suspected what he 
had done for the youngster who was destined to write 
Ethan Frome, but nobody can persuade me that the 
father didn’t know what was happening. Of course he 
did! 


Hit or Miss? 


If you will take time to dig back into your own 
memories of early childhood, asking yourself who 
exerted real and lasting influence upon your mind and 
heart, you may be a good deal surprised by the result. 
Even within the home circle, you will discover that 
there were individuals who taught you important 
things without your being aware of it at the time, and 
probably without their being aware of it either. Just 
as an example of what I mean, the small boy whom I 
know best learned ever so many things from his grand- 
father’s cook, from the policeman on duty at a busy 
city street-corner, from a teacher in whose formal class 
he didn’t happen to find himself, from a Governor who 
never failed to return the youngster’s salute as they 
met each morning on their respective ways to school 
and office, from a poor drunken wretch who came 
periodically to ask for help from the boy’s father, from 
a dancing-school teacher who taught a lot more than 
dancing, from a succession of janitors in various places, 
from.a clerk in a nearby grocery store, and many, many 
more. A child’s life is largely made up of. hundreds. 


and thousands of little incidents that usually involve 
contact with other human beings, and the learning 
process is a curiously hit-or-miss, seemingly accidental, 
often wholly unaccountable kind of business, out of 
which grows (for better or worse) the thing we call 
personality, or character. 

But as you think back to your childhood, I rather 
imagine you will begin to suspect that the long 
chronicle of apparently . accidental encounters and 
events were not quite so completely hit-or-miss as they 
seemed. Here and there you will detect a hint that 
there was planning behind them, so seemingly casual 
that it never occurred to you to question it. Which 
is one reason why it “occurred.” 


Other People’s Children 


But what I set out to write about was not the 
responsibility of parents in devising deliberately casual 
experiences for the education of their children, but 
rather the responsibility of the rest of the world for the 
unintentional teaching they give to other people’s 
children. You and I, all of us, whether we are parents 
or not, are making all sorts of impressions upon all 
sorts of children in all sorts of ways; and what we do 
or say in the least premeditated fashion may be teach- 
ing lessons that will be remembered for years and 
influence lives far beyond any calculation. It is a 
sobering thought, at any time— 


“Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor's creed hath lent” — 


but right now it is of very special seriousness, when 
children are peculiarly sensitive to the moods of those 
around them, even those who meet them by purest 
chance for the briefest moment of contact. 

Watch the boys and girls in the street-car or bus 
or train, and note how quick they are to respond to 
what they overhear others say. There, in front of 
you, is a boy of ten or eleven listening to two sailors 
in the seat just ahead. What those young fellows 
happen to say to each other in the next five minutes 
may make a terrific difference that they will never 
suspect, implanting ideas that home influences may 
never be able to counteract. Further down the car, 
two business men are saying what they think—or 
what they would like to have others believe they think 
—about the inequities and stupidities of some govern- 
ment agency; they aren’t really unpatriotic, or inten- 
tionally “smart” in their attitude toward life; but they 
are undermining the confidence in all government in 
the mind of a high-school boy who thinks they are 
pretty important men who really know what they are 
talking about. And that girl across the aisle from the 
brand new second lieutenant isn’t making the impres- 
sion she wants to make; she isn’t impressing him in 


_ the least; but she is impressing the younger girl a little 


further down the car, who is listening with her eyes 
like saucers. 


-day nor the hour when your Lord comes. 


There Is a War On 


Slowly but very definitely we are waking up to the 
need for doing a great deal more than we have been 
doing thus far to help boys and girls meet the bewilder- 
ing experiences of a world at war. As citizens, we have 
responsibilities to see that the community makes and 
maintains adequate provision for education, recreation, 
and health. As parents, we have responsibilities for 
keeping the spirit and morale of our homes at a level 
to hold the steadiness and cheerfulness of our children 
unimpaired by outside pressures. As churches, we 
have responsibilities to preserve the pattern of church 
life within which the spiritual values of our religious 
tradition may be available, directly and indirectly, to 
every child. But we also have responsibilities for the 
children of our neighbors through the give-and-take of 
everyday intercourse. Every boy or girl we meet may 
be influenced by our living witness to faith or discour- 
agement, hope or doubt, idealism or cynicism. What 
we are, rather than what we do or say, makes the 
impact. Each one of us is a “living epistle” to every 
child and youth he meets. It is our responsibility that 
the message we convey—which youngsters can read so 
quickly—shall be one of steady courage. 

This is a religious duty, as well as a patriotic duty. 
It is an inescapable obligation. “All are needed by 
each one.” That doctrine is close to the center of all 
genuine religious faith. Its practical application, in 
terms of the special needs of boys and girls right now 
in these war days, is an essential part of our religious 
life, at home, abroad, and in our churches. 


THE TEST OF TRUE FAITH 


(Reprinted from John Lewis’ Christianity and the Social 
Revolution, with permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


“is the extent to which its religion is secular.” 

That is blasphemy to modern religion, but, be- 
cause it is so, such religion is itself condemned. Men and 
religious bodies are revealed for what they are by their 
reaction to the Son of Man as He stands before them 
veiled in the carpenter and his friends, in the child ask- 
ing for a cup of cold water, in the traveller fallen by the 
wayside. The Divine which confronts us is always in- 
carnate. “Watch therefore for you know neither the 
Let your 
loins be girt and your lights burning; and be your- 
self like men that wait for their Lord. For in an 
hour that ye think not the Son of Man cometh.” The 
religious tragedy of Judaism was that when its Messiah 
stood before it, it could only crucify Him. The religious 
tragedy of Christendom is identical. 


ee Ts test of a true faith,” says Principal Oman, 
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Clockey 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


HIS is a story for the youngest. 
When I was a small boy, I used to stay for weeks 


with my grandfather in the quiet country. It was 
in England, so there must have been many rainy days, 
but I do not remember them. I can only remember 
sunny days, or at least days fine enough for me to be 
out-of-doors, in the fields or on the shore. Along the 
lanes with high hedges rich with honeysuckle and 
guarded by regiments of those tall flowers called fox- 
gloves, I often used to see an old man trudging with 
a bundle slung from his shoulder. He had rather long 
white hair and was believed to be eighty years old; but 
any day he walked miles and miles with his bundle. 
Everybody in the village and around about knew him 
and called him Clockey. They called him that because 
he went to all the farms and houses, mending and 
winding up clocks, especially those big clocks which 
stand on the floor and reach almost to the ceiling, called 
grandfather clocks. You know; there is a long door in 
front of the clock, and, if you open it, you can see 
weights and wheels and things. 

Well, in the village about a mile from my grand- 
father’s place there lived a sweet and merry little girl, 
who at the time of this story was about six years old. 
Of course, this is a true story and she was a real little 
girl with a name of her own; but I shall call her 
Theodora and Theo for short. Usually she was full of 
laughter; but there came a time when she did not laugh 
so much; for both Theo and her mother had caught bad 
colds and felt quite miserable for days and days. They 
did not seem to get any better, so at last Father called 
in the doctor. The doctor took out a funny thing 
shaped. like a trumpet, which doctors used in those 
ancient days, and he listened to Theo’s chest and 
Mother’s chest. Then he felt the pulse, and asked 
them to put out their tongues—Theo rather liked doing 
that. And the doctor said to Father: “Oh, they’re only 
run down.” 

That same day in the afternoon old Clockey was 
passing down the street, and Theo saw him. She rapped 
loudly on the window and signaled to him to come in. 
He came to the back door, and Theo went to the 
kitchen to let him in. He said: “Good afternoon, little 
maid,” and sat down. Theo said: “Clockey, I’m run 
down and Mother’s run down. I heard the doctor tell 
Father so; and please will you wind us up?” 

You see, the only thing Theo could think eoaut as 
running down was the big clock in the hall; and when 
it ran down the time stopped, and Clockey now and 
then came to take care of it and wind it up. So she 
said to him: “Please, will you wind us up?” 
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Dear old Clockey looked at little Theo, and he 


smiled and said: “Come and sit down by me;” and 
then he told her all sorts of lovely and interesting 
things about birds—the birds he saw as he tramped 
around the countryside. I wish I could tell you what 
he told her; but I was not there to hear, so I do not 
know. Besides, I am not very good on the subject of 
birds. I cannot remember their names. 

Theo listened, and her eyes became big, and then 
she said: “Now will you wind us up?” Clockey said: 
“You don’t feel so bad now, dearie, do you?” And 
Theo said: “No, I feel I could skip a thousand; you 
make me feel better because you are so nice.” 

“Ha!” said Clockey. “Uve wound you up. I’m the 
key.” And he laughed and laughed until he had to 
wipe his eyes. 

“Oh!” said Theo. 
I, Clockey?” 

Clockey started to yen again; and he said: “Yes, 
of course, you can. Run and tell Mother all about it, 
and you can wind her up.” Then he said good-bye and 
went away. Theo waved to him from the window, and 
he took off his battered old hat and waved back. 

Theo went and told Mother all about it, and Mother 
laughed and laughed until she, too, had to wipe her 
eyes. Father came in for tea, and Mother said: “I 
feel ever so much better. Theo has made me.” 

Theo said: “I wound her up, Daddy, and Clockey 


wound me up, and he says we're all keys.” 


“Can everybody be a key? Can 


Ricky Reviews GROWING BIGGER 


ROWING BIGGER is the story of a boy that 
grows up into a six-year-old. It tells of the steps 
of growing from a little baby just born to six. It tells 
how Roger starts to invent things for himself instead 
of having people amuse him and how he begins to talk 
from a few words to many. He learns to climb steps 
one foot after the other instead of one at a time. He 
gets old enough to go to the zoo and see the animals 
and then he learns self-control, not to eat too many 
cookies so the other children may have their full share. 
Roger learns to use his head and find his way home 
when he is lost. He visits a nursery school and all the 
children go to a switch yard to see the trains. When 
they come back they invent an engine dance in which 
Roger has lots of fun. 
I like the book because it explains how a child 


grows up and learns one thing after another. I like the 


book also because of the clear pictures which give the 
reader more of an idea of what he is reading. 
Ricnwarp Enrot, aged 11 


*Growing Bigger by Elizabeth M. Manwell and Sophia L. 
Fahs. Boston: The Beacon Press; 1942. Illustrated $1.75. 


has told you about, is here on the top of my 
— desk. It has the gayest orange cover on which 
there is a picture of a boy and his shadow, stretching 
up and up, growing bigger! He looks so friendly that 
it makes you want to open the cover and see what is 
inside. So I did, and as the pages fell apart there was 
another picture! : 
I want to tell you about this particular picture 


( ROWING BIGGER, the new book which Rickey 


‘because it made me think. It made me glad, and it 


made me proud. It was a picture of a boy, his mother, 
grandmother, daddy, and sister. He was holding a 
book of family pictures, called an album, and the 
family were all looking over his shoulder as he told 
them what it said underneath the picture, for he was 
learning to read. 

This was what I thought: What a _ wonderful 
world opens up to us when we have learned to read! 
It is one of the first signs of growing bigger because 
we no longer have to wait for someone to read us 
stories. We can lie on the floor in front of the fire, 
or we can curl up in a big chair near the window, 
and be transported to another world as if a magic 
carpet had flown us there. It used to be fun to have 
Mother read the same story over and over again. Now 
we can tell Mother all the new and exciting things 
we have learned ourselves from books. Her eyes will 
grow big and surprised-looking when we tell her of 
the green dragon with three heads which was as long 
as the lane back of the house.. Daddy will be very 
proud when he knows that you can read the Christmas 
story all by yourself. 

This is what made me glad in the picture: All the 
family were looking at the book together. The word 
“together” is a wonderful word. At Christmas we 
seem to understand what it means better than any 
other time. Every one in our homes we seem to love 
more than ever. Our homes, our Christmas trees, the 
very special gifts for mother and daddy make us feel 
all warm and happy inside. I think the happiest 
families are those who always feel like that. They are 
so glad to be together if trouble comes that they help 
each other and love each other all the more. They 
feel strong and safe and sure. In America, many of 
our homes are like that. We wish they all were. 

This is what made me proud and thankful, too. 
We live in a country where we are free to learn how 
to read the books we want to read. We are free to 
learn how to do well those things we choose to do. 
We are free to live in our homes and to go to school 
and church where we want to. Our soldiers and sailors 
are fighting for a world where all will be free who want 
to be. We are proud and glad to be Americans. 

< Baws W. 


Isn’t it true 
Wherever we go 
There’s always something 
We want to know? 
Dororuy I. Coox 


THE CHURCH OF THE SPIRIT 


“The temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.” 


One church there is, invisible, 

Above all temples made with hands, 
Its fabric built by questing souls, 

Through years untold, in far-off lands; 
Set on the hill that all must climb 

Who seek life’s mystery to read, 
It stands in mystic strength serene, 

As broad and high as human need.. 


The past its deep foundations laid 
In prophecy and martyrdom; 
Its spires point to dawning skies, 
The greater splendor yet to come. 
Within its walls, like incense, float 
Blest memory and holy dream: 
And hope’s far-distant organ-note 
Sounds deep and clear its lofty theme. 


Unselfish deeds that burn with love 
Before its shrine like candles glow; 
Its pilgrims come from all the world, 
A multitude that none may know; 
They search anew th’ unfathomed deeps, 
They toil for greater truth and good; 
Above the echoing strife of yore, 
They sing of human brotherhood. 


They pray in strange and varied tongues, 
But one the heart of their desire: 
On wisdom’s head and childhood’s faith 
Descends alike the heaven-born fire. 
O Thou whose hidden presence moves 
The heart of man to turn to thee, 
Thine is the house not made with hands, 
The temple of humanity. 
Henry WILDER Foote 


PRAYER FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 
( : OD of our fathers and of our children yet unborn, 


confirm our minds and hearts in every noble 

resolution. Deliver us in days of battle from, 
moods of .discouragement and fear. Spread before 
out eyes the vision of a mighty company of work- 
men, strong and bold. Brace us for the eall of 
new and splendid duties, comradeship with children 
far beyond our own familiar streets and lanes. Save 
us from too meager faith in those of alien tongue andi 
distant clime who work around us in the eommon 
cause of brotherhood throughout this earth. 

Preserve us from the narrow creed, the timid con- 
science, the undecided mind, the feeble will. By thy 
mighty power preserve our forward vision, 

5S) 


A “Must” 
Book 


Listen, Hans. By 
Dorotuy THomp- 
son. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


Those who think of Dorothy Thomp- 
son as the thunder-loosing Juno of the 
journalistic Olympus, or as a modern 
Cassandra, shrill with warnings, or even 
as a febrile propagandist, will revise their 
opinions after they have read this book. 
It is quiet, competent, and—in spite of 
too many indications of haste in the 
writing—of considerable current impor- 
tance. 

The “conversations” with Hans (by 
short-wave broadcast to Germany) are 
undoubtedly forceful propaganda and 
they are not less so because, although 
they are far from artless, they are obvi- 
ously sincere. Moreover, Miss Thomp- 
son knows her Germany, and knows the 
part of it she speaks to, sympathetically. 
Many Americans will be informed as 
well as intrigued by “overhearing” these 
“conversations.” But it is the 130-page 
introduction that gives the book its real 
significance. This introduction is the 
most deeply perceptive, short study of 
modern Germany that we have. No one 
can justly claim a competent opinion on 
the problem of Germany in the war and 
its aftermath who is not familiar with 
what these pages expound. - Nor can he 
find so brief and simple an exposition 
elsewhere. 

Many readers will find Chapter 9, 
“On the Need for Principles,” as disturb- 
ing as it is convincing, for it poses prob- 
lems which no peace plan has yet 
squarely faced. This is undoubtedly the 
time to begin to face them lest victory, 
like Pearl Harbor, find us unprepared, 
and we bring to peace-making, as we did 
at first to war, “too little, too late.” 

If you cannot borrow this book, you 
had better buy it. 

A. Powerit Davies 


From Man to God 


A Realistic Philosophy of Religion. By 
A. Camppett Garnett. Chicago: 
Willet, Clark & Co. $3.00. 


Here is a liberal philosophy of religion 
which, coming after the despairing cries 
of Barth, Niebuhr, et al., refuses to be 
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dismayed by the spectacle which has — 


made them pessimistic. In the human 
nature of which they despair, Garnett 
finds the sources for belief in God. Yet 
this is more than a quest for proofs of 
God; it is a noble attempt at the valida- 
tion of religion, which includes humanists 
as well as theists as acceptably religious, 
rebuking those who condemn humanism. 
Indeed, this is a moving appeal for a 
church which is essentially Unitarian, 
since it would be creedless, inclusive, 
and co-operative in spirit. Religion, he 
finds, is not primarily a matter of belief 
at all. It arises in a feeling for moral 
values which, further analyzed, proves 
to be the promptings of a disinterested 
will toward the good of all. This will, 
he urges, is present in all and is not to 
be accounted for by the physco-chemical 
structure of man. It is really the immi- 
nence of a transcendant God whose 
nature and whose limitations are to be 
inferred from the character and limita- 
tions of the disinterested will in us. The 
case for immortality is likewise made 
from the nature and character of this 
will. Belief in God and immortality, 
however, are not to be allowed to create 
barriers against men who do not share 
them but who give their loyalty to the 
disinterested will. Whether or not one 
goes all the way with the author, this 
book brings a fresh insight and courage 
to its problem which will repay the 
reader. 
Rosert Weston 


An Heroic Saga 


Catholic Missions. By Joun J. Const- 
pINE. New York: Longman’s, Green 


& Co. $2.50. 


More than a century ago, Thomas 
Carlyle prophesied that the Roman 
Catholic Church was dying. If there 
are any lingering doubts today in the 
mind of any non-Catholic that the old 
Scot was completely wrong Father Con- 
sidine’s story of his visitation to the 
Catholic foreign missions in Asia, the 
Pacific islands, and Africa should dispel 
them. On the other hand, what Catholic 
priest of Carlyle’s day would have writ- 
ten a book in which Protestant missions 
were praised, their schools and hospitals 
in one field—China—rated above those 
of the Catholics? Nor would any Catho- 
lic missioner a century ago have gone 
out of his way, as this American Mary- 
knoll priest does, to see everything that 
is good in the non-Christian religions of 
the pagan world. Nor would a Catholic 


misionary book, even half a century ago, 
have omitted any intimation whatsoever 
that the pouring of baptismal waters on 
the heads of non-Christian babies made 
all the difference between a life in the 
eternal presence of God or the merely 
natural happiness of Limbo. Not that 
a single Catholic doctrine is denied by 
the author, but that the main emphasis 
is not on the differences so much as on 
the likenesses, among the various sects 
of Christendom. Father Considine is 
frankly uneasy that all forms of Chris- 
tianity may be doomed before the 
marching hordes of humanistic Com- 
munism. And yet, and this is the first 
time I have ever seen such an admisison 
in a Catholic book, Catholic missioners 
in China are quoted as praising Com- 
munists for one thing, their devotion to 
the economic welfare of the lower classes. 
The closing of whole sections of China 
to all theistic religion by Soviet influence 
makes even a Catholic priest gasp at the 
warring of a hundred Christian sects. 
He is very sad at the heroism of a 
Seventh Day Adventist missioner in 
Africa seemingly bound on perpetuating 
the atomistic sectarianism of the dis- 
united Christian forces. In the Belgian 
Congo twenty-six Christian sects are 
competing for the adherence of the 
natives! 


Catholic missionary effort was blighted 
with the rise of Islam. Not until Catho- 
lic navigators began sailing around Af- 
rica to Asia and parts of Africa south of 
the Mohammedan sectors could mission- 
aries continue the missionary effort 
which, beginning with Saint Paul, 
had added all Europe to the faith. 
By-passing the Muslim is about all the 
Catholics can do even today. Fifteen 
converts in thirty years is the record of 
one priest in North Africa. Yet the 
courageous and heroic White Fathers 
founded by Cardinal Lavigerie go right 
on working. Everywhere the story is 
the same. Priests—most of them mem- 
bers of religious orders—brothers, nuns, 
have left home and friends and posses-_ 
sions with all the literalness of the Gos- 
pel. Many in a former generation actu- 
ally refused even to write letters home 
so completely did they wish to identify 
themselves with their field. Horrible 
torture and martyrdom were often their 
lot; while sufferings and unspeakable 
hardships were the order of the day. 
In parts of Africa where converts are 
made with rapidity the work is beyond 
human strength. One priest to 4,000 
souls, most of whom are very devout 


and resort to frequent confession and 


communion, means that some priests" 


spend all day every Friday and Saturday 
in the confessional. Sundays the altars 
are thronged by communicants with 
priests passing endlessly up and down 
the rails with the ciboria containing the 
sacred Host. ; 

The American clergyman, be he priest 
or Protestant minister, with a lot that 
is soft by comparison, should on days 
when he is inclined to bewail his lot, 
read of the young Franciscan, Pére Pois- 
sonier. With famine among the African 
natives he writes, at the end of a whole 
day spent in feeding and clothing more 
than 3,000, of his intense fatigue: “I 
should do wrong to complain; I came 
here to make known the charity of 
Christ.” . . . Typhus came. Among the 
stricken he went. Then he too was 
seized. He had strength left to celebrate 
Mass just once more and then was car- 
ried from the scene of his ministrations 
to die. 

This book contains a large number of 
unusually fine pictures. It has also the 
latest statistics on the number of mis- 
sioners. Twenty years ago there were 
almost no American Catholics in the 
field; today there are nearly 3,000! And 
the vocations increase, not least in the 
ranks of the remarkable American foun- 
dation of Maryknoll, which was begun 
only a generation ago. Yet the cry is 
for more and more missioners. The hosts 
of Communism are on the march. Only 
a great International of Christ is deemed 
by Father Considine equal to the task 
of providing a world in chaos with an 
alternative. This is a book to make one 
think; to make him search his own heart. 


Joun CLARENCE PETRIE 


The Distaff Side 


I Married a Minister. Edited by Mrs. 
Jesse Baper. Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. $1.50. 


A compilation of seventeen essays, each 
touching on a different phase of the life 
of a minister’s wife. All but three are 
written by ministers’ wives of various 
denominations. One was written by the 
wife of a rabbi, another by a minister’s 
daughter, and the last one of all—what 
a tactful arrangement!—by a laywoman 
who has had much opportunity to ob- 
serve the genus minister's wife from the 
outside. It was an excellent plan to have 
a book of this sort written not by one 
individual, but by several. These essays 
should be of delightful interest to all 
ministers’ wives, to liberals as well as 
orthodox, although no essay from the 
liberal point of view is included in the 
volume. Naturally the essays vary as 
do the personalities of the writers, but 
it is pleasant to find so many funda- 


mental agreements among these sixteen . 
women. They are all glad that they 


married ministers and would do it again 
if they had a second life to live. They 
all think that their first responsibility is 
to their husbands. All feel that a sense 
of humor is a requisite; and some of the 
essays are a joy to read because of the 
humor that pervades them. But more 
fundamental than these agreements of 
opinion is the subtle unity of spiritual 
quality which—again quite without pre- 
meditation—radiates from the book. 


Anna Y. Fenn 


Those Little 
Ones 


Our Children Face 
War. By Anna W. 
M. Wotr. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.00. 


The author, senior staff member of the 
Child Study Association of America, bids 
parents face bravely and intelligently the 
dilemma indicated in the title. How 
shall we prepare our children to face 
war and take their part as intelligent 
citizens in a world so largely disintegrated 
as ours? When war strikes, the home is 
threatened. Our first instinct is to hide 
our children and keep them safe. “There 
are no established patterns to guide us.” 
Children, therefore, must be recognized 
as “a part of a world at war.” 

Children must understand what is hap- 
pening and learn to adjust themselves. 
Character traits are established and fos- 
tered in the earliest home life. The atti- 
tude of parents toward the world is re- 
flected in the attitude of the child. 
Confidence in himself and others begins 
at home. Children need no special train- 
ing for hardships ahead. Sound training 
for peace time is sound for wartime. 
Self-reliance, discretion without overdue 
caution, carefulness without undue anxi- 
iety are the qualities requisite for suc- 
cessful living in wartime. 

In the home and in the school children 

must be “disciplined for danger.” The 
reviewer is here reminded that the pilot 
of a bombing plane in the Solomons said, 
“We take off at once when the siren 
sounds. A delay of split seconds may 
mean death.” So children must learn in 
time of war to obey instantly. They must 
likewise learn to take initiative, especially 
in the -teen age, and responsibility. They 
must learn caution yet have a sense of 
adventure: 
_ Above all, the young must learn that 
this is a people’s war and that we are 
working together to overcome Totalitari- 
anism and preserve the democratic way 
of life. 

The book closes with an excellent read- 
ing list. ‘ 

WALTER SAMUEL SWISHER 


After the War—What? 


A Basis for the Peace to Come. The 
Merrick-McDowell Lectures. Nash- 
ville: Abingdon - Cokesbury Press. 
$1.00. 


Certainly we must be planning and 
thinking about it or the “Peace to Come” 
will not rest upon enduring foundations. 
What about the “Four Freedoms,” how 
far and to whom are they to apply? 
Will it not be a poor, hungry, devastated 
world which grasps frantically for a peace 
to end its physical and spiritual exhaus- 
tion? The challenge which this world 
thrusts upon the church is discussed in 
this timely book from both the American 
and English point of view: A native 
Russian, the Chinese Ambassador to the 
US.A., the former president of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament, and an American 
lawyer and churchman, who was a major 
in the First World War, indicate and 
chart the scope and type of world govern- 
ment which will be required when peace 
comes. Here is a book which should be 
required reading for all who are leaders 
in any walk of life. 


Paut Harmon CHarpMANn 


Under the Maple Leaf 


A Short History of Canada for Amer- 
icans. By Prorressor A. L. Burr. 
Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press. $3.00. 


International relations will increase by 
leaps and bounds in the postwar world, 
and nowhere more rapidly than between 
Canada and the United States. There- 
fore Professor Burt’s competent book 
ought to do good. Unfortunately it is 
too full of details, especially in the earlier 
parts, for the patience of American read- 
ers. A Canadian can absorb large 
amounts of the chronicles of exploration, 
fur trading, Indian fighting, and espe- 
cially the complications of Canadian 
politics. An American ought perhaps to 
read all of this book, but probably won’t. 
He might start with Chapter 12, which 
is excellent, and then go over to Chapters 
15 and 16. After that, he might be 
tempted to dip in elsewhere, profitably 
in Chapters 3, 6, and 10. The book is 
sound, but not often sparkling. The 
author probably scorns any such intent, 
but something of the sort is needed for 
its usefulness as a missionary volume for 
ignorant Americans. The illustrations 
are highly excellent. The maps have 
defects. Toronto is not shown on the 
cover maps; and, as so often happens 
in such cases, the maps scattered through 
the text have not been collated so as 
to show the places referred to with any 
completeness. 

Witarp Reep 


The Christian Register for April will be 
a ‘special Spring book issue. 
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SERVICE ABROAD AND AT HOME 


N May, 1942, we reported on the serv- 

ices being given in the Middle East 
by British Unitarians through the es- 
tablishment of “Hibbert Houses” — rest 
houses for the troops of the United Na- 
tions. American Unitarians were ap- 
pealed to for support, particularly to 
help found another “House” in Palestine. 
Now we have received this encouraging 
account from Rev. Griffith J. Sparham, 
Senior Warden of Hibbert Houses, about 
the first House opened in Palestine. 
Others are still needed elsewhere, in 
Jerusalem, Damascus, Teheran, and will 
be needed also in North Africa as soon 
as their establishment there is a possi- 
bility. The people responsible for Hib- 
bert Houses are doing a magnificent job, 
and American support is needed more 
than ever, as Mr. Sparham’s article which 
follows shows very clearly. 


PALESTINE’S FIRST 


HIBBERT HOUSE 
HU IBBERT HOUSES have got to Tel- 


Aviv. House No. 4 is at work. As 
yet it has not been officially opened, but 
it is giving bed and breakfast to about 
sixty men a day. 

Tel-Aviv is a modern city, with movies, 
cafés, places of worship, stores, buses, 
airport, and suburbs. It is Atlantic City, 
Revere, or Coney Island over again. 
That is why it is popular with the troops, 
and that, in turn, is why we are here. 
Being an exclusively Jewish town, it had 
until recently no Christian churches of 
any kind; but Toe H has its chapel, 
which was for a long time the solitary 
exception; and shortly we shall have 
ours, which will be the second. 

There have been many difficulties but 
in spite of all of them we are building 
ourselves up. We have an entire house, 
a large double block of buildings in the 
form of an F, the top of the F forming 
a north block running east and west, 
while the lower end of it forms a south 
block, three stories in height, running 
north and south. There is a garden, not 
very luxuriant in grass but planted with 
fruit trees, which lies on the east of the 
house, while immediately beyond the 
houses at the back, to the west, and 
visible between them, lies the sea. From 
the roof terrace one looks out on a wide 
view: to the west the Mediterranean; 
to the south the high, pointed promon- 
tory of Jaffa, and to the east, across the 
housetops of Tel-Aviv, the far blue line 
of the Judaean hills. 

The house provides the usual amenities 
of a Hibbert House —a chapel, three 
moderate lounges, a study-office for the 
Warden, quarters for the matron or 
Lady-Warden, a dining-room 45 by 15 
feet, for the men, a tiled and spacious 
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Tel-Aviv. Here are welcomed sol- 
diers of all the United Nations 


kitchen, with large tiled pantry attached; 
besides this it affords certain facilities 
offered in equal degree by no other of our 
houses—seven bathrooms and _ twenty- 
eight bedrooms, some for single occupants 
and none for more than four, each fitted 
with a basin and hot and cold water, 
accommodation for seventy-five men. 
We have reached Tel-Aviv late. We 
were needed a year ago. We would have 
been here had we had the money. I still 
wish our resources had enabled us to es- 
tablish a House in Jerusalem also. But 
when I was here last summer looking 
round for premises with Mr. Mitchell 
who, it was then thought, would with 
Mrs. Mitchell take charge of our Pales- 
tine House, we both decided that since 
our funds did not stretch to two Houses, 
Tel-Aviv must become our center of 
operations, since the greater need lay 
there; which was undoubtedly the case. 
Now we are here facts prove the wisdom 
of that judgment. The House has been 
full from the moment we opened its 


doors. Already it has given accommoda- 
tion to some 1,500 men. Tel-Aviv is 
expensive. As was said to me the other 
day by a private soldier: “Lots of us 
couldn’t afford to come on leave if it 
were not for places like this.” 

Our aim here will be, as elsewhere, to 
provide the broad, Christian, homey at- 
mosphere that is characteristic of Hibbert 
Houses, and if we succeed we can make 
this place, on the material side, the best 
of our houses so far. The premises, with 
their ample garden, make things possible 
that are impossible in any of our other 
places. In course of time these things 
will be achieved. 

The following quotation from a letter 
serves to show that already we have 
accomplished something. The excessive 
caution of the crucial sentence may per- 
haps be attributable to the fact that the 
writer was a Scot!—but the meaning is 
unmistakeable: 

“[ am writing from Hibbert House, 
Tel-Aviv, where we are at present staying 
on leave. Have just had a grand hot 
bath, and, feeling in the mood, thought 
1 would write you a few lines. . . . Here 
we are very comfortable, a nice room, 
good clean beds, a very good breakfast 
every morning. I think this is probably 
one of the best places to stay that I have 
come across out here.” 

We want to turn that “probably” into 
a “certainly,” and take that qualifying 
“one” out of the sentence! Shortly, when 
things are tidied up, our domestic staff 
is properly assembled and organized, our 
English matron is installed, our furnish- 
ings are complete, and Mr. Lawson has 
the time for the job that is more properly 
his own, we think we shall attain to our 
desire. 


G. J. SpARHAM, 
Chief Warden, Hibbert Houses 


- 


The dining room in the Alexandria Hibbert House; Rev. Walter Bone, warden 


R OTTO T. GILMORE, Associate 

Director of the Boston Council of 
Social Agencies, was appointed chairman 
of the Home Service section of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee at a recent 
meeting. Mr. Gilmore, an outstanding 
social work leader in New England, 
brings professional experience and _per- 
sonal enthusiasm for the total humani- 
tarian program of the Service Committee 
to his position as chairman of the section 
responsible for developing a varied pro- 
gram of activities on the home front. 
The working members of the Home 
Service Committee are: 

Mr. Otto Gilmore, Chairman; Dr. Abi- 
gail Eliot, Mr. Andrew E. Rice, Miss 
Frances Wood, Mrs. Frank B. Frederick, 
Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp, Mrs. Russell P. 
Wise, Mrs. Dorothy F. Finestein, Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, and Mr. Alfred 
Whitman. 

Since its organization in the spring of 
1942 the Home Service Committee, then 
under the leadership of Miss Mildred 
Boie, editor of The Christian Register, 
has sponsored volunteer service corps; 
co-operation with the young people in 
the Gilbert House work camp at Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan; the fruit - harvesting 
project during September and October, 
1942; and more recently the promotion 
of Child Care Centers in Unitarian 
churches. 


WORK CAMPS FOR 1943 


The Work Camp Committee of Amer- 
can Unitarian Youth and the Home Serv- 
ice Committee are conferring with various 
regional authorities and making plans for 
a series of farm labor and industrial center 
work camps in the summer ahead. 

An announcement of camp, location, 
costs, and program will be made in the 
March issue of The Christian Register. 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN RE- 
LOCATION AND JOB 
REPLACEMENT 


On January 11 the Home Service Com- 
mittee heard a report from one of its 
members on his visit in Washington to 
consult with Mr. Thomas W. Holland, 
director of the Employment Division of 
the War Relocation Authority, on the 
subject of relocation of Japanese-Amer- 

_ ican evacuees from West Coast areas, 
now in detention camps. Offices have 
been opened by this government agency 
in Denver, Salt Lake City, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Cleveland, and elsewhere to 
assist thousands of loyal Americans of 
Japanese descent to find positions in 

_ industry, in offices, and on farms. The 

(Unitarian Service Committee presents as 

‘one of its home front projects full as- 

_ sistance in this important work. 

Pearl Buck, Louis Adamic, and many 

. have not exaggerated the situation 


Ortro T. Gitmore, Chairman, Uni- 


tarian Home Service Committee. 


in saying that history will measure criti- 
cally our treatment during the war of 
Japanese-Americans. The opportunity 
to practice interracial solidarity of all 
freedom-loving people comes into focus 
in the responsibility of public and private 
agencies, including churches, to find em- 
ployment in offices, shops, and farms for 
Fimany of these men and women. It is 
more than a matter of finding livelihood 
for fellow citizens; it is a contribution 
to community morale and basic democ- 
racy, for the presence of Japanese-Amer- 
icans working side by side with our other 
diverse racial groups throughout America 
will nullify the appeal of Nazi propa- 
ganda concerning hostility to minorities 
\in our midst. 


Unitarian ministers in the cities men- 
tioned, and others, are being invited to 
sit on local placement committees. 

The Unitarian Service Committee feels 
a responsibility toward the 130,000 Amer- 
icans of Japanese birth or descent in the 
United States. It knows the attitude of 
these 130,000 people is vitally important 
to the war effort of the United Nations. 
Tt feels a door has opened making pos- 
sible a contribution to national unity 
with these people as well as a contribu- 
tion to their own welfare as individuals. 
Many of these Japanese-Americans are 
exceptionally well educated, well trained, 
and qualified by job experience to fill 
important positions. This type of place- 
ment can help meet the present man- 
power shortage. 

The Home Service Committee invites 
Unitarians interested in placement of 
Japanese-Americans to write to its office 
at 25 Beacon Street for names of persons 
seeking positions and information on 
procedure. All names suggested have 
been cleared by the WRA and the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 


CHILD CARE CENTERS 


The child welfare problem is a major 
concern of the Home Service Committee 
and toward its solution a program is 
being developed embodying several fea- 
tures, all of which depend upon the full 
co-operation of local Unitarian churches. 
First, the Committee urges upon every 
church, whether in a war industry com- 
munity or not, to clear with the Civilian 
Defense office and the local council of 
social agencies to determine what meas- 
ures are being adopted to provide care for 
children up to 14 years of age and recre- 
ation facilities for teen-age young people. 
If a careful survey of the need for such 
child care centers has not yet been made, 
it is urged that it be undertaken through 
co-operation of local defense councils to 
discover how great is the need. Second, 
the Committee requests support by indi- 
viduals and churches in appealing to 
local, state, and federal governmental 
agencies for appropriations for such child 
care facilities recommended by local de- 
fense councils. Third, the Committee 
recommends to all churches at all quali- 
fied to do so, to offer their facilities of 
building and equipment for neighborhood 
or community child care centers where 
the need is clear. 

Now is the time for every Unitarian 
church committee to lay this burden on 
its conscience and resolve to offer every 
resource the church has towards the solu- 
tion of this grave home front problem. 

The First Parish Church, Waltham, 
Mass., (Unitarian) has opened a Day 
Nursery for children of working mothers. 
This nursery is to occupy three rooms 
in the church, six days a week from 6:30 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. It is a community 
project sponsored by the church. A 
charge of $5 a week is made for each 
child to cover the running expenses. 

The University Unitarian Church, 
Seattle, Washington, has offered its fa- 
cilities to the local school board for a 
day nursery for children of working 
mothers. The offer was made through 
the local Unitarian Service Committee. 
No decision has been made as yet. 

The First Unitarian Society of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has reported starting 
a day nursery; the Unitarian Church in 
Lawrence, Kans., has been accepted as a 
center; and in Chicago, the Abraham 
Lincoln Center, Dr. Curtis Reese, direc- 
tor, has a child care center. 

In many churches where child care 
centers are not practical at this time 
projects of providing hot lunches for 
school children can be undertaken. Unity 
Church in St. Paul is already conducting 
such a project. In other cases the local 
church can offer training. courses and 
refresher courses in child care of eight to 
ten weeks’ duration. The Office of Civil- 
ian Defense urges local churches to pro- 
vide such facilities in co-operation with 
local defense councils. 
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Unity Hall, Church of Our Father Newburgh, N.Y. 


News of the Churches 


Newsvrcéu, N. Y. The Church of Our 
Father, built in 1870, has one of the most 
beautiful interiors of the many old and 
dignified churches in this city. But its 
stone walls and high-timbered roof ab- 
sorb a good deal of heat, and with the 
impending shortage of fuel oil the con- 
gregation decided to hold its services 
from January on in the large hall of the 
basement. 

That hall, long used for the Sunday 
School and for the weekday activities of 
the church, because of this decision has 
undergone a transformation which shows 
what a little enthusiasm and good taste 
can do even when there is no money in 
the treasury for redecoration. 

As a matter of fact, even before the 
change was contemplated, members of 
the Men’s Club had decided to make 
the restoration of Unity Hall, as the 
community premises are called, their 
principal contribution to the celebration 
of the 75th anniversary of the church, 
on January 7 of this year. 


Norrotk, Va. For many years the 
local Navy Y.M.C.A. has made it a part 
of the regular program to send out a 
“Church Party” each Sunday evening. 
As there are about 100 churches in Nor- 
folk, the responsibility was divided. The 
First Unitarian Church was first ap- 
proached for co-operation in the fall of 
1940, and held parties in that year and 
in 1941. This year the minister, Rev. 
Robert Sonen, and the church board 
decided to make these events a part of 
the regular program of the church, and 
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made arrangements to have the sailors 
as guests on the last Sunday evening of 
each month. As the seating capacity of 
the church auditorium is 150 and of the 
social hall 125, it can be seen that the 
average attendance of 144 service men 
fills every available seat. 

It is necessary to provide transporta- 
tion for the men. During the week pre- 
ceding the party, a telephone call is made 
to each family in the church having a 
car. By 7 o’clock on the Sunday night, 
15 cars are double parked in front of the 
“Y.” A previously appointed “general,” 
(sometimes the minister) goes into the 
Forum meeting, which breaks up at 7, 
and offers a personal invitation to come 
to the church. Then the “general” gets 
the men into the cars and the cars are 
on their way. When the cars are un- 
loaded at the church they go back for 
more guests. This is kept up until the 
church is filled. Meanwhile the sailors 
are shown into seats and the organ pre- 
lude is played. Some of the boys are 
Catholic and kneel before entering the 
pew; others are completely at home and 
sing the hymns without looking at a 
book. Many have not been to church 
for years. There are usually some Eng- 
lish lads, soldiers, or Marines. Several 
WAACs were brought last time. 

The service is simple. “While it is 
difficult to resist making it a mission 
rally for Unitarianism,” writes Mr. Sonen, 
“so far we have stayed clear of this mis- 
take. The worship service is shortened 
and well-known hymns are sung. We 
have tried many things in the sermons. 


The most successful are those intended 
especially for service men such as, ‘How 
and what to Think, and ‘Marriage.” 
Then comes the entertainment. From 
experience we know that as long as it 
is not something ‘canned’ or put together 
in a hurry, the boys will love it. Shadow 
pantomimes, quiz contests, monologues, 
sing-songs, paper and pencil games, and 
local orchestras have made these 45-min- 
ute programs successful and enjoyable. 
Our motto for the food is “Make it 
hearty.’ We pass out sandwiches, cake, 
salted nuts, punch, and chocolate or 
coffee. Then the car business is repeated 
and the men are taken back to the Y.” 

Mr. Sonen notes that they like to share 


‘in the activities by acting as waiters, 


washing dishes, or even scrubbing floors. 
They like the presence of young girls, a 
good piano player for the sing-songs and 
plenty of music. “The significance of 
these programs to our guests and to the 
church is tremendous.” 


Bextrast, Irevanp. Friends of Rev. 
Arthur L. Agnew, D.D., will be interested 
to know that he has succeeded in uniting 
his congregation with that of All Souls” 
Church. It was an appropriate marriage.. 
All Souls’ had a beautiful building, but 
no minister and only a handful of people- 
York Street Church had the liveliest 
minister and the biggest Unitarian con- 
gregation in Northern Ireland—one of 
the biggest indeed in the British Isles— 
but thanks to German bombs, early in 
the blitz, no building. 

All Souls’ Church, better known in 
Belfast as the “Second House,” was. 
founded in 1708, the second Presbyterian 
congregation in the city. Its building 
was erected in the yard of the First 
Church, whose congregation was gath- 
ered in 1642. Those attending the 
Second. House had to cross at right 
angles the path of those attending the 
First House when the two buildings ad- 
joined. At about the turn of the century 
the Second congregation moved to an- 
other part of the city, erecting a beautiful 
stone building in the Gothic style. This. 
is the building now occupied by the 
united congregation under Dr. Agnew. 

“Men, engaged for long hours of war 
work, are voluntarily giving up their 
scanty evening leisure to refurbish one 
of Belfast’s finest churches. Every night 
behind blackout curtains they white- 
wash, scrub, paint, polish, and fix electric 
lights at All Souls’, under the guidance 
of Dr. Agnew. About 30 men and women 
have taken on this task of making the 
church, inside and out, as perfect as a 
new building,” states The Inquirer. 
“After three months’ incessant toil they 
have pointed, cleaned and replaced out- 
side stones that required repair, cleaned 
windows—it is estimated that there are 
no. less than 10,000 tiny panes in the 
whole building and each had to be 
‘treated individually. . 


In Massachusetts Parishes 


Nortusoroucu, Mass. In October 
and November the interior of the fine 
old First Parish (Unitarian) Church was 
renovated at considerable expense. The 
windows and ceiling were refinished in 
light gray-green and buff, and curtains 
were hung at the windows. The cost 
was covered by personal subscriptions, 
and a small sum was left over for further 
improvements. A rededication service 
was held on November 15, marking the 
completion of the renovation, with Rev. 
Dan H. Fenn as preacher. 

__ Northborough is a rapidly growing sub- 
urb of Worcester and has attracted many 
new young married couples. This fact 
presents an unequalled opportunity for 
a liberal church. Two years ago an 
Evening Alliance, made up of young 
mothers and business women was organ- 
ized. One year ago a Men’s Club was 
formed. Both groups are flourishing and 

_ making a definite contribution to the life 
of the church. The minister, Rev. Ralph 
E. Kyper, writes: “We could “blow our 
horn’ some more, but will desist from 
further justified boasting.” 


Warwick, Mass. Once a month a 
vesper service is held in the First Congre- 
gational Church and Society (Unitarian) 
at 6 o'clock, in place of the morning 
service. Rev. Arthur Heeb of Northfield 
was the guest preacher on one occasion, 
and spoke on “Life Does Not Begin at 
40.” The group present, about 40 in 
number, remained for supper and a social 
time in the vestry. Twenty-five mem- 
bers each presented a dollar to the church 
and told how it was earned. Included 
were a number of children of the church 
school who had picked blueberries and 
sold them. The minister, Rev. Samuel 
L. Elberfeld, helped patch the parsonage 
chimney and presented a bill to the 
church and then contributed the dollar. 
The Junior Church gave $14, specifying 
that it be given to the United Unitarian 
Appeal. 

During the holiday season the Alliance 
branch held a candlelight service. Six 
lighted candles symbolized Faith, Faith- 
fulness, Fellowship, Fire, Food (the 
necessity of life), and Fun (the zest for 
life) three spiritual and three material 
gifts to be desired. Each member lighted 
her smaller candle from the larger candle 
of her choice. 


GREENFIELD, Mass. On Dec. 29, Rev. 
Edward W. Ohrenstein was installed as 
minister of All Souls’ Church. Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot and Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins, the heads of the Unitarian and 

Universalist Associations, took part in 
the colorful ceremony. Other Unitarians 
who formally inducted Mr. Ohrenstein 
were Rev. Edwin H. Wilson of Schenec- 
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tady, N. Y., Rev. Joseph Allen of Ber- 
nardston, Rev. W. Wallace Bush of 
Hingham, and Rev. Alexander Winston 
of Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Norturietp, Mass. A unique service 
in recognition of the 100th anniversary of 
the baptism of Dwight L. Moody was held 
in the First Congregational - Unitarian 
Society church in December. Rev. Ar- 
thur Heeb, minister, pointed out a fact, 
little known, that Mr. Moody had at- 
tended the church until he was 17 years 
old, and had lived in a liberal minister’s 
home. “Like a river with a strong cur- 
rent moving under the surface, Moody’s 
liberalism could always be seen in the 
intense evangelist. His years in a Uni- 
tarian church had an influence on the 
broad view of religion which he never 
outgrew.” Dr. Frederick May Eliot, guest 
speaker, stated that few churches of 
any denomination have had a son more 
distinguished in his contribution to the 
religious life, not only of this country, 
but of the world. Moody’s gifts for 
organization were great, as are witnessed 
by the schools of Northfield and the 
summer conferences, still held in the 
town, where many kinds of religious 
views are presented. 


Boston, Mass. For the noon-day 
services held in King’s Chapel, Tuesday 
through Friday each week, the following 
list of preachers is announced for Feb- 
ruary: Rev. Angus DeM. Cameron, 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Can- 
ada, Feb. 2-5; Rev. John R. P. Sclater, 
D.D., Old St. Andrews Church, Toronto, 
Canada, Feb. 9-12; Rev. Joseph R. Sizoo, 
D.D., The Collegiate Church of St. 


Nicholas, N. Y., Feb. 15 (Monday) and 
16; Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, D.D., 
Emmanuel Church, Boston, Feb. 17-19; 
Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 23-26. 

Dr. Palfrey Perkins is minister of 
King’s Chapel, Dr. Carroll Perkins is 
minister-emeritus and Rev. Emily Mayer 
is week-day minister. She is in the 
church every day except Saturday from 
9 am. to 4 p.m. to serve individual 
human needs by the ministry of religion. 


Quincy, Mass. Five monthly lectures 
on “My Message to America in This 
Hour of Crisis” have been an important 
and interesting feature of the year in 
the First Congregational Society, whose 
minister is Rev. Charles A. Wing. The 
lecturers have been Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, Rev. Walton E. Cole, and Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams, former Secretary 
of the Navy and mayor of Quincy from 
1896 to 1897. On February 19, Gov. 
Leverett Saltonstall will speak and on 
March 19, J. Anton De Haas, professor 
of International Relationships at Har- 
vard University. 

The coal-heated First Congregational 
extended an invitation to the people of 
Bethany Congregational Church to hold 
joint services of worship on Sunday 
mornings. The two ministers officiate 
together, taking turns in conducting the 
service or preaching the sermon. Music 
is furnished by the two choirs and usher- 
ing is shared by the two staffs. While 
this arrangement arose from ‘patriotic 
motives for the purpose of conserving 
fuel oil, both churches welcome this 
opportunity to give active witness to 
their belief that ties of brotherhood unite 
all members of the Church of God. 

Dr. E. Stanley Jones held a series of 
meetings under the auspices of the 
Quincy Church Council, held in the First 
Congregational Society. 


Bripcewater, Mass. The seven new 
members who were received into mem- 
bership with the First Parish Church on 
Christmas Sunday came from three dif- 
ferent churches, reports the minister, 
Rev. William L. McKinney. Four came 
from a Congregational church and were 
formerly members of Pastor Martin Nie- 
moeller’s congregation in Germany; two 
brought letters from the Church of Scot- 
land, and one came from a Universalist 
church. 


Rostinpate, Mass. Rev. George A. 
Riley was installed as minister of the 
Unitarian Church on January 10, at a 
special service. Mr. Riley, vice-presi- 
dent of the Ministerial Union, holds a 
Master’s degree from Harvard Univer- 
sity in sociology and economics. 
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Mrs. Frank S. C. Wicks has written 
two more outstanding books for juvenile 
readers, The Tenggren Tell -It- Again 
Book, in which she has reworded 28 story 
favorites, and Pictures to Grow Up 
With, a collection of some of the best 
known works of art of all times. The 
New York Times reported her comments 
on these reproductions as “brief, illumi- 
nating sentences,” the book as “one to be 
treasured anytime.” It was a Junior 
Literary Guild selection. Mrs. Wicks is 
the wife of the minister-emeritus of All 
Souls’ Church, Indianapolis, Ind., as 
well as a supervisor in the education 
department of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art. She writes under her maiden 
name, Katharine Gibson. 


Janet Roemuitp, of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., is to 
be congratulated in having her “Tree 
Frog,” a work in sculpture, accepted in 
an exhibition of nation-wide contem- 
porary American art. This exhibition 
was organized by Artists for Victory and 
is sponsored by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York City. Out of 
the 11,000 pieces submitted in the field 
of painting and sculpture, 1,400 were 
accepted, of which Miss Roemhild’s is 
one. 


Emerson Buckiey, a member of the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
conducted the New York City Symphony 
Orchestra at the performance given in 
Carnegie Hall on Dec. 27. 


James J. MarsHaty, editor of the 
First Unitarian News Letter in Miami, 
Fla., was paid a glowing tribute in the 
Jewish Floridian, the Jewish weekly of 
the city. “Jim Marshall is the kind of 
Christian every liberal Miamian ought 
to know . . . we admire the grasp he has 
on inter-group relations. Jim comments 
that he always dislikes the word toler- 
ance. It is understanding not tolerance 
that is needed... . £ A fair-minded person 
never thinks of religious distinctions; to 
him men are men. Gut Shabbos!” 


Roserr A. MiixiKan, Unitarian, and 
thrice Nobel Prize Winner, now executive 
head of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, writes: “I believe that one of the 
greatest contributions the United States 
can ever make to human progress will 
consist in furnishing an example to the 
world of how the religious life of a nation 
can evolve intelligently, wholesomely, 
inspiringly, reverently, completely di- 
vorced from all unreason, all superstition, 
and all unwholesome emotionalism.” 


Lusor Capek, son of Dr. Norbert F. 
Capek, formerly of Prague, Czechoslova- 
kia, and of Mrs. Capek, now leader of 
Unity Home, Chapel Society of New 
Bedford, Mass., is a pre-theological stu- 
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Mrs. Frank S. C. Wicks 


dent at Dartmouth College, where he is 
doing good work. He has already been 
accepted by the Divinity School of Chi- 
cago University. 


Tuomas H. Extor, son of Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, was appointed by War Informa- 
tion Chief Elmer Davis as head of the 
OWI ’s British division. Mr. Eliot has 
long been a vigorous exponent of col- 
laboration between this country and 
Great Britain, holding that they should 
be drawn together by a similar political 
philosophy. He now has the task of 
giving Britain a clearer picture of this 
nation, its people and its war effort. 


Rey. Raymonp V. Contry, formerly 
minister of the First Unitarian Society 
of Gardner, Mass., is a First Lieutenant 
in the Chaplains’ Corps of the U. S. 
Army. He is stationed at 31st Engineers 
Headquarters, Fort Belvoir, Va. 


Cuapuain N. W. Lovey, former min- 
ister of the Congregational-Unitarian So- 
ciety of Andover, N. H., was among those 
rescued at the recent sinking of the trans- 
port “President Coolidge.” Before leav- 
ing his army post in California he occu- 
pied the pulpit of our church in San 
Francisco in mid-August. 


Rev. Frank O. Houtmes, minister-at- 
large for the State of New Hampshire, 
has traveled almost a thousand miles and 
spent over 200 hours in field work since 
he assumed the work last spring. He has 
been asked to serve on the general com- 
mittee for Christian Work, Inc., religious 
center at the University of New Hamp- 
shire, where a Unitarian student group 
is now organized. Mr. Holmes, who is 
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also minister of the church in Concord, 
represents the N.H.U.A. on the newly 
organized New England Unitarian Coun- 
cil, with Roland W. Burbank and Mrs. 
Walter M. Hubbard. 


Rev. Epwarp H. Repman became min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., on Jan. 1. 


Dr. Witu1am S. Nicuots of Hathorne, 
Mass., became acting-minister in the 
First Unitarian Church of Lynchburg, 
Va., on Dec. 1. 


Rey. Joun. W. Laws has resigned from 
the First Congregational Parish (Uni- 
tarian) of Duxbury, Mass., to become 
minister of the Independent Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian) of Meadville, 
Pa; 


Virmar K. Bose of Meadville Theolog- 
ical School has accepted a call to the 
Unitarian Society of Rockland, Mass. 


Rev. Greorce L. Parker supplied the 
pulpit at Amherst, Mass., through Jan- 
uary. 


Rev. Maynarp Van Dyke, minister of 
the North Side Unitarian Church of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was called to the First 
Unitarian Church of Louisville, Ky., and 
began his new duties there on Jan. 1. 


Rev. Morton DeC. Nacutas was or- 
dained and installed as minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Marietta, 
Ohio, on Dec. 10. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. Curtis W. Reese of 
Chicago, Ill. Other parts of the service 
were taken by Dr. Sydney B. Snow of 
Meadville Theological School and Rev. 
Arnold Crompton of Erie, Pa. The presi- 
dent of Marietta College, Dr. Draper T. 
Schoonover, led the responsive reading. 


Rey. Leon R. Lanp, who founded the 
Bronx Free Fellowship in 1925 and 
served as its leader until its activities 
were suspended on April 30, 1942, (prob- 
ably “for the duration”) , is now director 
of the USO Club of Murray, Utah. This 
club is operated by the Army and Navy 
department of the Y.M.C.A. Unitarians 
who may be in training near Salt Lake 
City will find a hearty welcome there. 


Grant F. Haskewu, formerly student 
assistant in our churches in Lexington 
and Winchester, Mass., was ordained and 
installed as the minister of the First 
Unitarian Society of Milford, N. H., on 
Jan. 7. : 


Rev. Frank G. Wuire of Dunnsville, 
Va., has been called to the church in 
Gardner, Mass., and began his duties on 
Feb. 1. Rev. Marion Franklin Ham has 
been serving as interim-minister. 


“Education Is Making Men” 


Wark CONDITIONS have affected 

THe Merapviuur TxHeovocican 
Scoot, Chicago, as they have affected 
practically all institutions. Registration 
has been cut down from the usual 18 or 
20 to 15. The Academic Building, heart 
of the academic life of the School, has 
been practically closed because of the 
lack of fuel oil. Only the business office, 
the librarian’s office, and two of the 
professors’ studies are heated. The Presi- 
dent has transferred his office from his 
fine large paneled room to one of the 
vestibules. Classes are held in the sun 
porch of Meadville House. Reserve books 
have been moved from the library read- 
ing room to the common room of Mead- 
ville House. 


The First Unitarian Church has also 
been obliged to reduce its heating. The 
thermometer in Hull Memorial Chapel 
where Meadville students meet for wor- 
ship now reads between 40 and 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Students prefer however to 
attend service in the chapel well bundled 
up to making use of the common room 
of Meadville House for this purpose. 


The regular autumn quarter conference 
was led by Rev. Joseph Barth of 
Miami. This was the first occasion, since 
these quarterly conferences were begun, 
that a graduate of Meadville-in-Chicago 
has been the leader. 


Mr. Hugh Weston, Cruft Fellow at the 
University of Buenos Aires in the Argen- 
tine, 1942, returned to the United States 
in December. 


FROM PROCTOR ACADEMY, An- 

dover, N. H., comes the publication, 
Proctor Press, which is full of interesting 
news of this boys’ school. “Proctor is 
doing many things to gear its program 
to national effort. Boys are co-operating 
to prevent all possible waste of food, 
light, shop materials and, in fact, every- 
thing that would take man hours or 
materials to replace. This conservation 
program serves two purposes: it saves 
time and materials, but it also saves 
money to help meet the increased costs. 
Because of this program it is hoped that 
no increase in tuition will be necessary. 


“The boys are also being prepared 
for the immediate future. The Proctor 
faculty has assumed for over a year that 
the 18-year-olds would be drafted, so a 
summer school was started to help speed 
up the boys who would reach draft age 
before graduation. Now boys can gradu- 
ate in three years and boys from other 
schools can come here in the summer 
and take extra work. 


“The work in forging, welding, ma- 
_chine-shop work and boat building has 
been given added importance, and a 
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credit course has been added in Pre- 
Flight training. A number of the boys 
are also taking flying lessons at the 
Concord airport. The Academy is now 
negotiating for the purchase of a small 
airplane which will be kept in the shop 
for ground school work. 

“The boys are taking over many of 
the duties which previously were per- 
formed by paid helpers. They take 
care of a large part of the school build- 
ings, wait on table, wash dishes, prepare 
vegetables, shovel coal when it is de- 
livered at the station, and cut wood for 
fireplaces. The Academy life has a great 
deal more meaning today than ever be- 
fore. There is an immediate purpose 
and a patriotic duty which has given 
the whole program added zest. The 
boys have to work harder in their aca- 
demic courses and many more of their 
free hours are spent in manual tasks, 
but this added work makes for a better 
school. 

“The largest single gift to the Academy 
during the past year was the $10,000 
received as a bequest from Frances W. 
Cruft. Miss Cruft had been interested 
in Proctor for many years and during 
her lifetime she paid the tuition of many 
boys who could not have come to Proctor 
otherwise. Through the will of Miss 
Mary E. Buttrick, $5,000 was received. 
Miss Buttrick was the cousin of Miss 
Marjorie MacGowan who taught mathe- 
matics at Proctor from 1913 to 1916. 
Smaller gifts totaling $1,630.50 were re- 
ceived from over 125 people who gave 
through The Friends of Proctor Associa- 
tion.” 


HACELEY SCHOOL, Tarrytown, N. 

Y., is conducting a study of itself 
this year according to the program for- 
mulated by the “Co-operative Study of 
Secondary School Standards,” Washing- 
ton, D. C. This is an extensive piece of 
work and will include such subjects as 
Philosophy and Objectives, Curriculum 
and Courses of Study, Pupil Activity 
Program, Library Service, Guidance 
Service, Instruction, Outcomes of Edu- 
cational Program, School Staff, School 
Plant and School Administration. Every 
one at the School—faculty, students, ad- 
ministration and employees—is co-oper- 
ating in this study. 

Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, Headmaster, 
was recently elected a member of the 
Headmasters’ Association, which is made 
up of 75 independent school heads and 
25 public school principals. 

It will be of interest to Unitarians to 
learn that the following men are on the 
list ef preachers who will conduct services 
in the school chapel this year: Dr. W. 


Waldemar W. Argow, Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, Rev. Robert B. Day, Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, Dr. John H. 
Lathrop, Rev. William Lewis, Rev. Lau- 
rance I. Neale, Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Dr. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, and Dr. Maxwell 
Savage. 

An anonymous gift was received from 
the parent of a Hackley student and 
this was used to purchase printing equip- 
ment for the Arts and Crafts depart- 
ment. A devoted Unitarian who is 
interested in King Chapel gave money 
for the purchase of choir robes. These 
are to harmonize with the blue carpet 
and the beautiful Tiffany stained glass 
window of the chapel, and will enrich 
the religious services held there. On 
January 5 the School reopened with sev- 
eral new boys in attendance. The 
winter program will remain  substan- 
tially the same as in other years, except 
that the afternoon athletic period has 
been staggered. Mr. Charles Val Clear, 
instructor in Arts and Crafts, spoke to 
a group of 30 Unitarians in All Souls’ 
Church, Indianapolis, describing recent 
developments at Hackley. 


(THE BOSTON Y. M. C. U., since 1851 

a Unitarian philanthropy, located at 
48 Boylston Street, is a participating 
agency in the .1943 Greater Boston 
United War Fund. For service men on 
leave in the city, the Union is, working 
in close co-operation with the USO 
Greater Boston Soldiers and Sailors Com- 
mittee. Since September, 1941, 34 dances 
for service men have been held on alter- 
nate Saturday evenings and 6,285 men 
have attended. Since December, 1941, 
a dormitory has been provided on Satur- 
day nights and 5,769 men have accepted 
hospitality. On Sunday afternoons and 
evenings during the past year, 1,638 men 
have been welcomed at the informal 
homelike gatherings at “Open House”; 
coffee, tea, cakes, and sandwiches have 
been contributed by kind friends. All 
who share in the responsibilities of this 
“Open House” are volunteers. 


Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, executive di- 
rector, reports that 252 of the Union 
members are enrolled in the armed forces, 
including six staff members. The active 
membership of the Union presents an 
interesting cross-section of racial repre- 
sentation, age distribution, and religious 
affiliation. This really democratic or- 
ganization welcomes men and boys of 
all races and creeds, helps them to be 
physically, socially, and spiritually fit 
citizens and defenders of democracy, and 
fosters good fellowship and the spirit of 
service. 
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Lilies are always placed on the altar of the 


Activities 


chapel in Senexet House 


MID-WINTER MEETING 

The Metropolitan Conference of Free 
Churches gathered in All Souls’ Church, 
New York City, on Jan. 10, to consider 
“Religion and the Post-War World.” 
Speakers introducing the subject of 
“Post-War World Organization” were 
Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Plainfield, Dr. 
Norman D. Fletcher, Montclair, A. J. G. 
Priest, Summit, chairman of the board 
of directors of World Federal Union; and 
Frederic G. Melcher, Montclair, N. J., 
editor of Publisher's Weekly. Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg gave the address. 

In the evening two addresses were 
given: “The Crisis of the United Nations 
Idea” by Michael Straight, Washington 
editor of The New. Republic, and “Free 
World Aims” by Howard L. Brooks, 
executive secretary of the American 
branch of the Free World Association. 


UNITARIAN CLUB 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister emeritus 
of Arlington Street Church in Boston and 
formerly president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, was elected president 
of the Unitarian Club of Boston at its 
annual meeting January 13. Philip 
Nichols, retiring president, and Charles 
Francis Adams were chosen vice-presi- 
dents; Frank B. Frederick, secretary; 
Thomas W. Hoag, treasurer; and Gov- 
ernor Leverett Saltonstall of Massachu- 
setts, Seth T. Gano, and George A. John- 
son, additional members of the govern- 
ing council. 

The speaker was J. Wells Farley, exec- 
utive director of the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee on Public Safety, who told of the 
work of this committee for civilian de- 
fense in Massachusetts. 


N. E. ALLIANCES 


The mid-winter meeting of the New 
England Associate Alliance was held. on 
Jan. 21 in the First Church (Unitarian) 
of Cambridge, Mass. Mrs. George A. 
Robinson of West Hartford, Conn., the 
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president, presided and introduced at 
the morning session Miss Frances W. 
Wood, of the Division of Education of 
the A.U.A., who spoke on the subject, 
“The Crux of the Matter.” In the after- 
noon, Rey. Alexander Winston of Ja- 
maica Plain gave an address entitled, 
“The Great Divide.” An appeal for the 
collection for the Star Island Renovation 
Fund was made by Mr. Carl B. Weth- 


erell. 


INSTALLATIONS 


Rev. Roserr Rate in the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Dallas, Texas, on Jan. 
10. 

Rev. M. McKaru Nietsen in the Uni- 
tarian Church of Charleston, S. C., on 


Jan. 24. 
AT SOO-NIPI 

The Isles of Shoals Unitarian Associa- 
tion has voted to hold the 1943 Confer- 
ences at Soo-Nipi Park Lodge, New 
London, N. H. The owners assure the 
Association that the hotel will be opened 
for business but that rates will be in- 
creased 10 per cent. Owing to travel 
conditions, the conferences will start on 
Thursdays. 


- SENEXET HOUSE 


Senexet, the Unitarian Retreat house 
in Putnam, Conn., which was closed 
December Ist*to conserve fuel oil, will 
reopen March Ist with Mrs. Charles 
C. Gardner continuing as Hostess-Di- 
rector. In spite of material shortages 
of many kinds, the spiritual resources 
of the Retreat are as limitless as 
ever and still within reach by train and 
bus—a by no means formidable journey. 
The generous response to a recent drive 
for funds has been a gratifying testimony 
to the Trustees of the genuine interest 
and support of its friends. Many groups 
this troubled Spring are expected to seek 
at Senexet renewed courage and strength. 
Inquiries concerning the use of the House 
should be addressed to Mrs. Gardner, 
Hampton, Connecticut. 


RESOLUTIONS FOR A. U. A. 
ANNUAL MEETING 


In accordance with the requirements 
of the by-laws of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, all resolutions to be 
acted upon at the Annual Meeting on 
Thursday, May 27, must be filed with 
the Secretary of the Business Commit- 
tee, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, on or before Thursday, April 
15, 1943. Each resolution or other 
business matter should bear the name 
and address of its sponsor. 

Article VIII, Section 6, of the Associ- 
ation’s by-laws reads as follows: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the Business 
Committee to receive and report upon 


~ all resolutions or other business matters 


to be presented for action at any an- 
nual, biennial, or special meeting of the 
Association (except such matters as are 
provided for in these by-laws), and, 
except by consent of a three-quarters 
vote of those present and voting at the 
meeting, only such matters as have 
been presented to the Business Commit- 
tee at least 42 days prior to the meeting 
shall be considered.” 
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THE HONOR ROLL GROWS 


On January 18 the United Unitarian 
Appeal reported that 281 of the 350 
Unitarian churches had made _ prelim- 
inary contributions. Thirty churches 
were already on the Honor Roll, having 
reached or exceeded their “share” 
amounts. Churches added to the Honor 
Roll since the last listing are as follows: 


Church Share Paid 
Belmont, Mass. ............0.+ 608 $713.39 
Cincinnati, Ohio (First).. 591 614.99 
Cleveland, Ohio .£.....:006.00« 919 936.70 
I Paso. “Vexasie ate ee 25 25.00 
Blint, Mitchiseast eee AT 52.50 
Bitishing Na Y. cccceecuee 81 117.00 
Framingham, Mass. ........ 302 366.32 
Kalamazoo, Mich. .......... 138 138.00 
Kennebunk, Maine ......... 193 193.00 
Milton: Mass: 901 1,020.48 
MontclairpNe Joe ee 925 1,310.00 
New York, N.Y. (Bronx) 10 10.00 
Norton; Wass? -c.os-cscsccte 164 178.25 
Santa Ana, Calif. .......... 10 10.00 
Sudbury, (Miass. ....stesse-e 57 57.00 
Watertown, Mass. .......... 524 566.90 
Wilton), Ne Heise 15 35.00 

391.00 


Yonkers; (N= Ye fishes 313 


News From Boston Headquarters 


Board of Directors Meets ; A. U. A. Nominations, Annual Meeting ; 


Letter from Unitarian Pacifists 


ON the recommendation of the Coun- 
cil of the Division of Promotion 
and Publications, the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion on January 13 unanimously ap- 
proved the appointment of Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman as Editor of 
The Christian Register. Mr. Fritchman 
has been Acting Editor of The Register 
since October, following the resignation 
of Miss Mildred Boie, who went into 
the foreign service of the American Red 
Cross. Mr. Fritchman will continue 
as Executive Director of the Unitarian 
Youth Commission. 


A Letter to the Churches with re- 
gard to the many difficulties faced in 
all parish churches due to war measures 
was unanimously adopted by the Board 
with instructions that it be widely dis- 
tributed through the churches. 


The directors reaffirmed the action of 
two years ago in authorizing the Presi- 
dent to raise funds to assist Unitarian 
conscientious objectors serving in Ci- 
vilian Public Service Camps, where 
other resources fail, and urged that the 
Unitarian Pacifist Fellowship give 
added help to this end. 


In spite of travel difficulties, twenty- 
three directors were present at the meet- 
ing and heard detailed reports from all 
departments. In addition, reports from 
Regional Vice-Presidents were pre- 
sented representing almost all parts 
of the country, and the activities pic- 
tured were varied and interesting. 


A. U. A. NOMINATIONS 


In accordance with the by-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association, the 
Nominating Committee reports the fol- 
lowing nominations for election at the 
annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in Boston on May 27, 
1943: 


Nine REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS TO 
SERVE FoR ONE YEAR 


Renominated 


H. Clay Burkholder, Lancaster, Pa. 

A. Kenneth Dane, Concord, N. H. 
Irving D. Dawes, Richmond, Va. 
Richard Lloyd Jones, Tulsa, Okla. 
Rey. Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, Il. 
Charles B. Rugg, Worcester, Mass. 
Frank S. Symons, Montreal, Que., Can. 
Rev. Jacob Trapp, Denver, Colo. 


New Nomination 


Rev. Rol. W. Benner, Berkeley, Calif. 


. 
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Six Directors To SERVE FOR 
THREE YEARS 


Renominated 


Frederic H. Fay, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Edward I. Walkley, Marblehead, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Arlington, Mass. 


New Nominations 


W. Linwood Chase, Wellesley, Mass. 
Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, Philadelphia. 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, Boston. 


Six Dmectors To SERVE FOR 
One YEAR 


Renominated 


Representing all schools, colleges, and 
other educational agencies of primary 
interest to the Association or its con- 
stituent members: 

J. Halsey Gulick, Andover, N. H. 


New Nominations 


Representing all societies and agen- 
cies of primary interest to the Associa- 
tion or its constituent members which 
are dedicated to the social expression of 
religion: 

Rev. Wallace W. Robbins, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Representing the Unitarian Ministe- 
rial Union: 

Rev. H. Mortimer Gesner, Jr., Need- 
ham, Mass. 

Representing the General Alliance of 
Unitarian Women: the incoming Presi- 
dent of the General Alliance. 

Representing the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League: 

William Roger Greeley, Lexington, 
Mass. 

Representing American Unitarian 
Youth: the incoming President of 
American Unitarian Youth. 

Article X, Section 7, of the by-laws of 
the American Unitarian Association 
reads as follows: 

“Nominations for any and all officers, 
directors and committees shall be pub- 
lished at least ninety days prior to the 
date of election. Additional nominations 
may be made through nomination pa- 
pers signed by fifty adult voting mem- 
bers, of whom not more than five shall 
be members of any one constituent 
society, and such nominations when 
reported to the Secretary of the Associ- 
ation not less than 60 days prior to the 
date of the meeting at which they are 
to be voted upon shall be placed upon 
the official ballot for said meeting.” 

For the Nominating Committee, 

‘William S. Nichols, Chairman 
Roland B. Greeley, Secretary 


December 7, 1942 
To the Directors of the 
American Unitarian Association: 

Your recent statements* on the special 
obligations and responsibilities of Uni- 
tarians as they meet the growing ordeal 
of war and confront the requirements 
to prepare the way for an enduring peace 
calls for comment from those of us who 
represent the pacifists in the denomina- 
tion. You speak for all Unitarians, but 
your statement is worded in such a 
way as to exclude Unitarian pacifists and 
perhaps others. As a minority, Unitarian 
pacifists recognize the right of the ma- 
jority within the denomination to elect 
the course which it will follow. And we 
recognize that, wherever we cannot ac- 
cept the majority decision and cooperate 
in its prosecution, we are under obliga- 
tion not to obstruct its course. However, 
we of the pacifist minority insist that 
we cannot be bound by statements or 
actions of the majority which contradict 
the very opinion which distinguishes our 
minority. 

Our primary concern is with the state- 
ment that “unless we achieve victory, 
none of the values which our free 
churches hold sacred can survive, and no 
sacrifice is too great to secure that end.” 
The implication of the necessity of mili- 
tary victory for the preservation of our 
spiritual values is one which we cannot 
accept. Indeed, you have said in the 
same statement that “unless the battle 
of ideas and purposes is won, military 
victory will be in vain.” It is our belief 
that the winning of the war of ideas and 
the maintenance of spiritual values are 
less likely in the flush of total military 
victory and after the exasperation and 
hatred evoked by desperate resistance 
than a settlement achieved through mu- 
tual negotiation as soon as it may be 
possible. 

Woodrow Wilson pleaded for “peace 
without victory” warning that victory 
would lead only to a peace that would 
rest “as upon quicksand.” And events 
have vindicated the wisdom of his warn- 
ing. The United Nations today have 
again shown that they cannot intelli- 
gently use a total victory, as witness the 
recent declarations of their leaders on 
the maintenance of imperialism in the 
post-war world. We would therefore urge 
a careful consideration of the price, in 
terms of limitations of a spiritual victory, 
which merely a “victory” would exact. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Mrs. Ruth Dahlke, Rev. Arthur Foote, 
Rev. Donald Harrington, Rev. Robert 
Hoagland, Dr. Homer A. Jack, Dr. John 
Lathrop, Dr. Robert F. Leavens, Dr. 
Charles. H. Lyttle, Rev. Henry W. Pink- 


ham, Dr. Arthur Weatherly, Rev. 
Charles P. Wellman, Dr. David Rhys 
Williams. 


*As issued October 14, 1942, and re- 
printed in the December issue of The 
Christian Register. 
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RELIGION ON ALL FRONTS 


AN OVER-ALL SURVEY OF THE 
YEAR AMONG THE CHURCHES 


F the voice of history is the voice of 

God, the test of the churches must be 
the aptitude and adequacy of their re- 
sponse to the Divine Imperatives of the 
times. For religion is man rising in utter 
dedication to the concrete responsibilities 
of the occasion. We need only to exam- 
ine the record of accomplishments and 
failures in the light of needs and de- 
velopments to see where we stand and 
how far we have to go. But regardless 
of the assets or liabilities that may be 
chalked up against the churches, the one 
significant and salutary fact is their mood 
of contemporaneity. 


Relief 


Thus, the churches have done a not- 
able job in ministering to the victims 
of the current crisis, both at home and 
abroad. They have brought relief and 
succor to every community and condition 
and demonstrated that mercy is not dead. 
It is as if over every church door there 
had been written afresh the familiar text: 


“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” 


There is the work in camps and defense 
communities, which should have special 
mention. The churches have sought to 
serve three distinctive groups: (1) the 
older people whose lives have suffered 
dislocation due to overcrowding, the in- 
creasing of the tempo of living, and the 
emerging of new social forces; (2) men 
in uniform and citizens attracted to 
camps and naval stations, by providing 
hospitality and various kinds of enter- 
tainment; and (3) workers in war in- 
dustries, many of whom are far from 
home, such as at Baltimore and at Wil- 
low Run, near Detroit. The churches are 
determined that, in a three-shift com- 
munity a one-shift religion shall not be 
enough. 

Another distinguished piece of work 
has been the project undertaken among 
more than 70,000 American-born Japa- 
nese evacuated from the Coast and set- 
tled in relocation camps in the interior. 
The task undertaken has been three-fold: 
to provide suitable housing, full employ- 
ment at prevailing wage-standards, and 
the assimilation of the population into 
the new communities. Credit should go 
largely to the Federal Council and the 
Home Missions Council of North Amer- 
ica as well as to the Quakers. 

The churches have turned in a story 
of incredible performance on foreign 
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fields, where, beside the heroic efforts 
of the missionaries in such places as 
China, there have been special machin- 
ery and staffs set up to feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked. The Unitarian 
Service Commission and the Friends 
Service Committee met new obstacles 
in occupied countries but found new 
avenues of usefulness. The Quakers 
opened their “Burma Road Unit” for 
aid to west China. The Y.W.C.A. car- 
ried their mission to women and girls in 
China, the Dutch East Indies, and. the 
Philippines. 
Relief Appeals expects to raise $1,545,000 
and to serve more than 5,000,000 people 
during the coming year. 


Reconstruction 


Not only have the churches been busy 
with relief, but the year since Pearl 
Harbor has seen many steps taken 
towards reconstruction. At the recent 
annual meeting of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America at 
Cleveland, a five-point formula was 
adopted as the basis for a new World 
Order. The Peace must (1) maintain 
responsible freedom of thought, con- 
science, worship, and economic oppor- 
tunity; (2) establish for all men justice 
based upon law; (3) establish brother- 
hood based upon equality of opportunity 
for all races; (4) provide a political order 
which will express the unity of mankind 
as one family of God; and (5) educate 
youth in Christian objectives and their 
commitment to them. 

The accession of the Reverend Doctor 
William Temple to Primacy in England 
gives the British churches a genuinely 
liberal leadership. The new Archbishop 
of Canterbury may be regarded by many 
as too radical, but the fact is that he 
will provide for all the English churches 
—the Free Churches as well as the 
Church of England—a strong accent on 
the social responsibilities of religion. It 
is to be expected that this emphasis will 
be increasingly felt in the newly formed 
British Council of Churches, uniting all 
the Protestant churches of the island in 
an organization similar to the Federal 
Council of Churches in the United States. 

However, churchmen have felt that 
reconstruction must begin at home and 
the movement towards co-operation has 
gone on with increasing acceleration 
throughout the world. In South India, 
Protestant union is far advanced; in both 
Britain and America, a Council of Chris- 
tians and Jews has been organized and 
active; above all, there was launched 
The North American Council of Churches 
of Christ (for Canada and the U. S.), 
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A committee on Foreign - 


absorbing eight agencies such as the 
Federal Council, the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, and the 
United Council of Church Women. 

Another factor making for a new era 
is the American National Conference 
which has sent picked leaders to camps 
to confer with chaplains, officers, and 
men and co-ordinate all efforts into a 
pattern of unity and good will, among 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews alike. 

The church has presented more nearly 
a united front during the last twelve 
months than at any time. since the 
Reformation. The Catholic Cardinal 
Hinsley has united with the Church of 
England and the British Free Churches 
in denouncing the Axis and in proclaim- 
ing the principles for which we must 
fight. The Catholics and Protestants of 
France and Holland united in protesting 
against the German treatment of the 
Jews. The Catholics and Protestant 
Confessional Churches of Germany have 
been unremitting in their resistance to 
“neo-paganism.” Dr. Cavert has carried 
the greetings of American Protestantism 
to the churches of Europe, and assur- 
ances that every assistance will be given 
as time and opportunity permit. 

Thus, there is evidence, not only in the 
program but in the very polity and 
spirit of the church, that religion is intent 
upon reconstruction. 


Conclusion 


Adding up the totals we discover that 
there remains considerable “unfinished 
business” to challenge the conscience and 
imagination of the churches. The four 
major tasks of religion are: .(1) Eco- 
nomic Stabilization; (2) Social Equality: 
(3) Political Unity; and (4) Cultural 
Synthesis. 

Whether religious leaders are aware 
of what they are doing is not clear; but it 
is certain that churchmen sense the revo- 
lutionary character of events in which 
they find themselves, and are thinking 
and acting accordingly. Here and there 
are spiritual statesmen who realize that 
the new age is to be an Era of Integration 
of all human forces and to that end they 
need only ally themselves with those 
mutual tensions which grow out of man’s: 
increasing interdependence, and adapt 


-our institutional structures to the new 


functional demands. At any rate, reli- 
gion may be counted upon to play a 
leading role in achieving a balance be- 
tween the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces at work in the world—a balance 
which is at once our destiny and our 


salvation. 
A. N. K. 
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WE of this division have been con- 

cerned with the project for better 
understanding of the human relations in- 
volved in the dislocation of our Japanese- 
American children now in Relocation 
Centers, which was most worthwhile 
for children and adults. About 126 
Unitarian Church Schools sent 1,800 
gifts at Christmas time to children at 
the Poston, Arizona, and the Manzanar, 
California, centers. How many letters 
of thanks and good-will are now being 


exchanged no one knows. The-flowering 


of the humanitarian aspect of our reli- 
gious faith is shown in the words of 
Mary Drake, age ten and one-half years, 
of the All Soul’s Unitarian Church, New 
York City, who has lived through a real 
experience: 


“Tt am a Japanese-American girl. 
I am eleven. I have a little brother 
who is five. My parents were born in 
Los Angeles and so were my brother 
and I. We lived there until the ter- 
rible day of December 7, 1941. Then 
things began to happen to the Japa- 
nese-Americans. Girls and boys who 
had been my friends stopped speaking 
to me. We were told we must move 
to the Middle West. But that is 
enough about the past. Let us go 
into the present, when we are living 
in Arizona. 

“T am very worried about Christmas. 
It is now December 20, 1942 and there 
is no work in this community for 
Father, so that I know we shall have 
no Christmas, or presents, or, worst 
of all to my brother, no Santa Claus. 
We are outcasts forgotten by every- 
one. I wish I could do something! 

“The days pass. The twenty-first, 
twenty-second, twenty-third and then 
—the twenty-fourth. 

“On the afternoon of the twenty- 
fourth, there is still no Christmas in 
sight. But on Christmas. Eve an 
American soldier comes to my Father. 
He whispers something. Then it is 
bed-time. 

“Christmas Day comes and brings— 
snow! That is a good sign. Then, at 
breakfast, there is a tree in the big 
dining hall. We think that will be all. 

“But then comes a surprise! There 
is a tinkling of sleigh bells outside, and 
up drives—Santa Claus! He comes 
with his big sack, and we each get a 
present. Our Christmas is complete— 
my brother’s because Santa Claus has 
come to him and mine, because I have 
been told that these gifts have been 
sent by American children, so that I 
know we are not outcasts and are not 
forgotten. I hope everyone’s Christ- 
mas is just as nice as mine.” 


We at headquarters would like to learn 
of other ways in which this project is 
developing. 


For the Family 


A new monthly magazine, for home 
living, is The American Family, available 
at $3.00 per year, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. It reaches a new high in pre- 
senting the family as a vital power in 
peace or war. Special full length features 
by nationally recognized authorities give 
valuable background material. The de- 
partmental articles are practical and 
cover such a wide range as: 

New Family Problems from the Stand- 
point of the Church, Parent-Child Prob- 
lems, The Child in a World at War, 
Husband-Wife Problems, The Family 
and. Emotional Security, The Church 
Program of Education for Family Life, 
Counseling on Family Problems in War- 
time. 

Subscribe if you can, for we predict 
that The American Family will-be a 
mighty force in giving the young people 
of our country and all members of the 
home the very highest conception of the 
family and its function. 


Easter Bulletin 


Easter is a season and a special day 
in the church calendar when our children 
raise real questions about the Unitarian 
interpretation of Religion. The Easter 
Bulletin from the Division of Education 
is of special help to teachers and parents 
who want to deal with this aspect of 
religion. Ministers and superintendents 
receive a copy. Your copy will be sent 
to you if you send us your address. Chil- 
dren who haven’t used “Life Goes On 
and On,” the Lenten manual especially 
designed for them, have an inspiring 
experience in store for them—cost 10 
cents. 


Children and the U.S.C. 


The work of the Unitarian Service 
Committee can be presented to our 
children. Special literature will be avail- 
able for this purpose. Our children’s 
offering for the Service Committee is 
one way for the church school to do its 
share. Begin now to plan for this offer- 
ing which will be received in May in 
order that it doesn’t conflict with other 
appeals being presented to the school. 


{ 
Youth and Church Membership 


Striking examples. are now coming to 
our attention of young men and women 
who had thought they would someday 
join a Unitarian Church but put it off 
too long. Now they find themselves 
far removed from the church of their 
choice and with no opportunity to join. 


This tendency to take lightly the formal 
step of church membership may be traced 
to many causes which cannot easily be 
controlled. There are some things which 
can be done about it. Most churches 
have an age requirement, either 18 or 21, 
for voting membership. Is your church 
prepared to invite young people under 
this age to join it? Most of the young 
people under 18 do not want voting 
membership. They want to be made a 
part of the congregation in spiritual 
fellowship. With our youth groups indi- 
cating a desire to be more closely affili- 
ated with the church—must not the 
church remove all> possible restrictions 
and with good faith accept them and 
make a real place for them in the actual 
church membership? 


New Materials 


A small leaflet on the significance and 
use of Faith Forbids Fear, the Unitarian 
Lenten Manual for this year, has recently 
been published co-operatively by the 
Committee on Adult Education and So- 
cial Relations of the General Alliance, 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League and 
the Department of Adult Education and 
Social Relations of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Available for free 
distribution, this leaflet is designed to 
help individuals in a wise and fruitful 
use of devotional material during Lent. 

The Department of Adult Education 
and Social Relations, responding to nu- 
merous requests, now has available for 
free distribution a bibliography on plan- 
ning for the postwar world. Although 
most of the material has been recently 
published some older titles of lasting 
value have been included. The material 
listed has been chosen because of its 
availability, inexpensiveness, and useful- 
ness for adult study and discussion 
groups. 


Recent Additions to our 
Free Lending Library 


The Bible Is Human by Louis Wallis. 
Columbia Univ., 1942. $2.50. 

Favorite Stories Old and New by Si- 
donie Gruenberg. Doubleday Doran, 
1942. $2.50. 

For Love of Country by Wilhelmina 
Harper. Dutton, 1942. $2.00. 

It Runs in the Family by James Lee 
Ellenwood. Scribner’s, 1942. $2.00. 

Jesus’ Story illustrated by Maud and 
Miska Petersham. Macmillan, 1942. 
$1.50. 

Living where Jesus Lived by Emma 
Jewell Ross. Macmillan, 1942. $1.50. 
The Origins of the Bible by Theodore G. 
Soares. Harper, 1941. $2.50. 
Through Children’s Eyes by Blanche C. 
Weill. New York: Island Workshop 

Press, 1940. $2.75. 
Your Child’s Religion by Mildred and 
Frank Eakin. Macmillan, 1942, $1.75. 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 


RALPH HOWARD BALDWIN 


Joining our Fellowship late in life, 
Ralph Howard Baldwin was not so 
widely known as he deserved to be. He 
had begun as an Episcopalian; in 1919 
he was ordained as a Congregationalist 
minister; and in 1925 was installed in his 
Framingham parish, where for the next 
dozen years he found his true oppor- 
tunity. His own experience enriched 
his store of human sympathy, and en- 
abled him to preach with unusual power 
and discernment. The relations with 
his Framingham parish were singularly 
congenial, marked on his part at least 
by deep affection and lasting gratitude. 
He proved that his call to the ministry 
was a valid one. He knew what religion 
is, and how it should be expressed. He 
honored its proprieties, upheld its digni- 
ties, and humbled himself in reverence 
before its majesties. His services were 
services of worship as well as instruction. 
He had a genuine human solicitude; liked 
“folks,” wanted to help, and wanted to 
see them happy in the truest sense. He 
had too much spiritual dignity to demean 
himself. He had no taste for the Bo- 
hemianisms that are so popular with 
many ministers, and which, too often, 
cannot even claim the excuse of self- 
forgetfulness but are deliberately as- 
sumed so as to “get closer to my people.” 
To him this was an especially contempt- 
ible form of hypocrisy. He always ad- 
dressed his appeal to the best, not the 
worst, elements in human nature; and 
if his people put him on a pedestal he 
tried to be worthy of the pedestal. He 
filled his heart with the Divine Spirit, 
and trusted that Spirit to guide him in 
its own clean and quiet ways into 
people’s affections. He was not disap- 
pointed. He was honored and respected 
by all as a man of God, and left his 
parish stronger and more influential than 


he found it. CoB PE: 


ROBERT M. L. HOLT 

The death of Robert M. L. Holt, on 
December 17th at the Dickinson Hos- 
pital in Northampton, brought to a close 
the work of one of the noblest men in 
our ministry. Since October, 1941, he 
had been minister of Unity Church in 
Amherst, Massachusetts, and was meet- 
ing with a response such as only a man 
of his quality could attain. The tribute 
to Mr. Holt and his ministry “by the 
members of Unity Church, Amherst,” 
read at the service held in the church on 
December 19, is a very understanding 
statement, which his life richly earned; 
and honors both Mr. Holt and the parish 
to which he ministered. 

One day in the autumn of 1905, dur- 
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ing the first year of my ministry in 
Pittsfield, a librarian in the Public Li- 
brary said to me: “There is a young 
engineer in the General Electric Com- 
pany who interests me very much. I 
judge by the books that he reads that 
you would find him very companionable. 
His name is Robert Holt.” I acted on 
that suggestion. Shortly after Robert 
Holt came to my house. We had a talk, 
talked well on towards two o’clock in 
the morning. From that day on our 
relations have been very close. I have 
known him as I have known few men. 

He was born in Bennington, Vermont, 
lived there through his early years, went 
to the University of Vermont, and then 
came to Pittsfield to work in the Engi- 
neering Department of the General Elec- 
tric Company. His natural interests 
were along quite other lines — poetry, 
philosophy, ethics, religion, and above all 
human beings commanded his attention. 
In the course of ten years, from 1905 to 
1915, he came to the conviction that he 
must enter the ministry of religion. 
Without formal training, and that by 
deliberate choice, he began work in the 
church at Rowe, Massachusetts, in the 
year 1916. In 1917 he married Fredrika 
Cronyn, daughter of a Unitarian minis- 
ter, and was ordained in the church at 
Rowe. After four years at Rowe he was 
for one year in Trenton, N. J. In 1922 
he became minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Walpole, N. H., where he 
remained until 1941—a long and happy 
ministry that commanded the respect 
and affection of the parish and com- 
munity. During the later years he came 
to feel that he should resign, and give 
place to a new man. Acting upon that 
conviction he did present his resignation 
in 1941, but it was not accepted. 


In the summer of 1941 Mr. and Mrs. 
Holt started on an auto trip to Califor- 
nia. This had been a long cherished 
plan, and the way out was one of rich 
adventure for both. It came to a sad 
end. While camping in the King River 
Reservation with Mrs. Holt’s brother, 
Mrs. Holt was drowned. It was a ter- 
rible shock. They had been great com- 
panions, and with their only son, David, 
had enjoyed a domestic life of rare 
charm. 


In October, with his wife gone and his 
son in the army, he began his brave and 
heroic ministry in Amherst. The re- 
sponse which the Amherst church gave 
to him was a great stimulus and, I think, 
a very great balm to his wounded spirit. 

Some characteristics stand out. 
Straightforward, unobtrusive, sincere, he 
lived with all his heart, all his mind, and 
all his spirit. He understood and cared 


deeply for persons. His knowledge and 
enjoyment of nature, whether in the hills 
and woods or in his garden, was colored 
by a religious poetic attitude that was 
characteristic of his approach to all 
things. He was a great and thoughtful 
reader, able to get behind words and 
forms, to an understanding of the human 
mind dealing with life in its fullness. A 
fine and kindly sense of humor gave to 
his high standards of thought and con- 
duct a touch of lightness that never be- 
trayed his strength. Like the elm tree 
which he loved, his roots went deep and 
wide into the soil, his trunk was sturdy 
and strong, his branches climbed high, 
and responded to and resisted the warmth 
of the summer sun, the vigor of the 
north-easter, or the playfulness of the 


-west wind. 


REV. ALBERT J. COLEMAN 
One of our loyal ministers of the 
Unitarian faith, Rev. Albert J. Cole- 
man, died on January 6 at his home 
in Auburndale, Mass. Mr. Coleman, 
who was in business for several years 
before entering the ministry, attended 
the Meadville Theological School, later 
serving churches in East Boston, Mass., 
and Jacksonville, Fla. The funeral 
service was conducted by Rev. Ward R. 
Clarke and Rev. Robert P. Doremus. 
He married a daughter of Prof. and 
Mrs. H. H. Barber of the Meadville 
School, who was for many years before 
her death a complete invalid, kept alive 
by the constant and cheerful attendance 
of her husband. Her sisters are Mrs. 
Ward Clarke and Mrs. Clayton Bowen 
Mr. Coleman’s death followed an ill- 
ness incurred by an automobile accident. 
He was an ardent believer in Unitarian 
ideas, a capable preacher, and a sym- 
pathetic friend to many persons. 
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The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston ul 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 

Bible Markers— Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 

1 \\\ Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 

| Marking 106 years of service 

ANG 1837 to the church and clergy 1943 

COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET,.NEW YORK, N. Y 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 
Outfitters tc over 2500 
schools colleges, churches 
and seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


Laymens League Bulletin 


FEBRUARY, 1943 


COUNCIL APPROVES 
BULLETIN 


At a meeting at headquarters in Bos- 
ton on Sunday afternoon, January 17th, 
the League Council voted approval of 
the monthly Bulletin inaugurated last 
November in place of a semi-annual 
League supplement to The Christian 
Register. The vote covered also the 
monthly distribution of 5,000 reprints 
to chapter members. The Council ex- 
pressed the hope that the Laymen’s 
League Bulletin might be carried in the 
Register throughout the year, although 
the reprints will not be made during 
the four summer months. 

The Council recommended also the 
holding of the League’s annual Middle 
Atlantic Laymen’s Convention under the 
direction of the Middle Atlantic Com- 
mittee, of which Judge Otto M. Stan- 
field of New York is chairman. The 
1941 and 1942 conventions were held at 
Hackley School in Tarrytown, New 
York, in each case over a two-day week- 
end during the school’s spring vacation. 
Last year 63 men registered for part or 
all of the convention. Detailed plans 
telling the where, when, and what of the 
1943 meeting will appear in the March 
Bulletin. 


SPEAKING OF SPEAKERS 


Last month we mentioned a plan to 
make a listing of our articulate laymen 
who would offer themselves as speakers 
for neighboring chapters. Especially 
we appealed to chapter officers to re- 
port which of their members might 
accept places on such a list. 

In these days we must look increas- 
ingly to our neighborhood resources. 
By this co-operative effort in the lend- 
ing of speakers, we may simplify the 
problems of every program committee. 


GREELEY NAMED FOR 
NEW POST 


Governor Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts has recently appointed 
William Roger Greeley of Lexington, 
Mass., president of the Boston Society 
of Architects, and acting president of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, to a 
special committee to study building 
codes and safety policies. The other 
members of the committee are Elliot P. 
Knight of Newburyport, superintendent 
of the engineering department of the 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., 
and Morton C. Tuttle of Newton, presi- 
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dent of the engineering firm bearing his 
name. 

The purpose of the Governor in ap- 
pointing this committee is to effect such 
improvements in building and fire laws 
as will prevent a repetition of the 
Cocoanut Grove disaster. 


RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS 


The headquarters office notes that 
during the past year there has been an 
increasing emphasis on devotional prac- 
tices in League chapter meetings. 
Many groups have adopted the custom 
of opening with a prayer or other reli- 
gious observance. Many also begin 
each meeting with the singing of 
“America.” 


DIRECTOR TO VISIT 
MIDWEST 


Frederick T. McGill, Jr., executive 
director of the Laymen’s League and 
the United Unitarian Appeal, plans a 
trip through the Middle West between 
February 10th and March Ist. He will 
be available where possible to speak at 
chapter meetings on League programs 
and to present the United Appeal to 
local parishes. Churches and chapters 
in the Western Conference which can 
use his services should notify the head- 
quarters office immediately. 


NOMINATIONS REPORTED 


The Committee appointed to nomi- 
nate prospective members of the League 
Council for 1943-44 consists of the fol- 
lowing: Charles S. Bolster, Cambridge, 
Mass., chairman; Emery M. Foster, 
Washington, D. C.; and Frederic G. 
Melcher, Montclair, N. J. 

As we go to press, we learn that the 
following laymen have accepted nomi- 
nation by the committee: 

Frepertck H. Hunter of West Rox- 
bury, Mass. Quantity Surveyor. For- 
merly instructor at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. In First Parish of 
West Roxbury has been collector, treas- 
urer, chairman of membership commit- 
tee, church school principal, president 
of the Theodore Parker Chapter of 
Laymen’s League. Recently elected 
president of the Sunday School Union. 
Has been a director of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. 

H. Weston Howe of Winchester, 
Mass. Field liaison officer for the Office 
of Price Administration. Formerly ex- 
ecutive secretary of Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 


These and five others will be named 
as candidates for a three-year term. 
Also to be nominated is a Councilman 
for one year to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Philip 8. Day of 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOW THE LEAGUE 
STANDS TODAY 


From 

“Men in Our Unitarian Churches,” 
published by the League in 
August, 1942 


The League is an organization of lay- 
men officered and controlled by them. 
Ministers are cordially welcomed to 
membership, and although not eligible 
to hold office may serve on committees. 
The League is an independent organiza- 
tion though in full harmony with all 
other denominational associations. The 
business of the League is conducted by 
a Council of twenty-one members 
elected by the members of the League. 
The members of the Council and all 
officers of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League serve as volunteers except the 
Executive Director and Office Secretary. 


At the date of this printing (August, 
1942), there are 103 chapters in Uni- 
tarian churches affiliated with the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, and ‘a number 
of other prospective chapters consider- 
ing or in process of affiliation. There 
are some 70 men’s clubs not at present 
affiliated, but whose interests and ac- 
tivities are practically the same as those 
of the affiliated chapters. 


That leaves 177 Unitarian churches 
without a League chapter or men’s 
club. Here is an opportunity for minis- 
ters and laymen to encourage that sense 
of association which is vital to a dy- 
namic religious movement. The Lay- 
men’s League unites our men, and it 
ties them to the kindred activities of 
the denomination. 

What is more appropriate to us at 
this time than a slogan now being used 
by the United Unitarian Appeal: 

Divided we stand, united we go for- 
ward! 


THOUGHT FOR CHAPTER 
TREASURERS AS THE END 
OF THE FISCAL YEAR 
APPROACHETH 


... Be pleased then 
To pay that duty which you truly owe. 
—King John II, 1. 
%3 


‘To the Register: 

I am very much impressed by the 
last number of the Register, and I won- 
der if the time is not ripe for the 
churches to go ahead more boldly as 
leaders in anti-segregation. Why not 
put out signs, for instance, such as 
“All races welcome. No segregation.” 

Up to the present time, I have not 
‘been keen on social mixing of the races, 
but I now beliece we should offer not 
‘only church membership to colored 
people but receive them fraternally at 
‘luncheons, parties, etc. 

Having seen, in the Monitor, how 
‘easily the students of two adjacent 
colleges, one Black and one White, did 
‘away with segregation in a movie 
‘theatre, and felt how deep-seated must 
have been the principles on which they 
acted, I realized that the courage of 
youth can be a tremendous power in 
this movement for reform, if Maturity 
will back it and aid with sound advice. 

Mary Pickarp Winsor 
Newton Center, Massachusetts 


‘To the Register: 

I just looked over the January issue 
‘of The Christian Register. It’s a swell 
job: imagination plus journalism plus a 
‘social conscience. 

Homer A. Jack 
‘Chicago, Illinois 


‘To the Register: 

Congratulations on the Race Issue! 
It threw needed light on one of the 
sorriest spots in human relations. 

Joun BroGpen 


Urbana, Illinois 


To the Register: 

Your Race Issue interested me, as 
the samples of blind race prejudice and 
intolerance I have seen have made me 
wonder how they might be overcome. 

The whole problem has bothered me, 
so I went to as kind and intelligent a 
woman as I knew, who came from the 
South, for her viewpoint. After a 
moment’s thought she said, “Well, you 
can’t give a Negro social equality 
without coming up against the problem 


” 


Isn’t this the crux 


of inter-marriage. 
of the matter? 
To convince sane, level-headed think- 
ers, to say nothing of the blindly preju- 
diced, these aspects of the situation 
must be faced and answered with more 
than bland talk of brotherhood and 
Christianity. Can you not find a 
writer to do this? 
i Ne 5 I 


Concord, Massachusetts 


ALLEN 


To the Register: 

The January issue of The Christian 
Register is a very helpful current source 
for the study of this vital problem. My 
students appreciate the sound views 
your magazine has taken. 

C. O. Van Dyke 
Wiliam Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 


To the Register: 

If the Register continues as good in 
"43 as it has been (or was, I should 
say) in *42, then it will fulfill its office 
as the voice of the Church. 

S. V. Battou 


Duluth, Minnesota 


To the Register: 

May I congratulate you on your 
splendid Race Issue number. The 
Christian Register is developing into a 
very forceful and wide-awake voice of 
true religion. 

Kennetu LEsiie 
Editor, The Protestant, New York 


To the Register: 

I should like to reply to a recent 
letter in the Register concerning a Uni- 
tarian church which seemed inhospi- 
table to a service man. I had not been 
leng in Camp Pickett, Virginia, when 
I visited the State capital at Richmond, 
where I happened upon the Unitarian 
church. I was immediately taken whole- 
heartedly into this church by the min- 
ister, his wife, and the pleasant people 
of the church. I received several invi- 
tations for dinner, and was made to feel 


completely at home. 
JAmMeEs Artuur Turts, III 
Camp Pickett, Virginia 


ODAY I went over to see my col- 

league in the ministry, the Reverend 
James Stryvor. When I opened the door 
of his church I was blasted by the sounds 
that came from an organ and a piano at 
the same time. By the time I had 
reached his study door, a violin joined 
the confusion. No two of them were 
doing the same thing; all the sounds came 
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from different parts of the church. I 
found James turning over the pages of 
Hymns of the Spirit and humming to 
himself. 

“What is this, music-week in your 
parish?” 

“O, hello. Come in.” He recorded the 
number of a hymn on the back of an 
envelope. | 


” 


“Say,” he exclaimed, snatching his — 
horn-rimmed glasses off, “that’s an ideal 
We need a music month. Holidays of 
Hymns. How’s that? Announce it in 
the calendar, put it in the newspaper, 
send special letters to the parish. Every- 
one resolve to join in congregational sing- 
ing!” He stuck his spectacles in his 
pocket and looked suddenly gloomy. 
“Tt wouldn’t work,” he pronounced. 
“Nothing will work to make our parish 
sing.” 

The sound of the violin, after a slow 
start, was now screeching above both 
organ and piano. 

“That,” said James, “is the harbinger 
of a season of music of a different sort. 
This week we are having three recitals 
for three different groups in the church. 
My people love music. They support the 
Symphony, rush home from church to 
hear the Philharmonic on. the radio, but 
they always listen, they never sing. 
Isn’t that funny? They love music but 
they wouldn’t emit a musical note if 
their lives depended upon it. Confiden- 
tially, our congregational singing — you 
know.” 

James ‘had been shaking his head with 
such vigor that a lock of his dark hair 
characteristically fell out of place and 
hung down over his forehead. He took 
hold of it and pulled it thoughtfully. 

“Why is it that our people are such 
poor hymn singers?” I mused. 

“Don’t know. Some tell me the hymns 
are unsingable, but some of these tunes” 
—he patted the hymn book—“are folk 
melodies that untutored peoples sang 
without accompaniment, and others are 
good strong chorales that almost sing 
themselves.” 

The organ now opened to full in the 
church and almost succeeded in drown- 
ing out both the violin and the piano. 

“Tt always comes back to that,” said 
James, and he nodded in the direction of 
the organ sounds. “There is a genuine 
symbol of our people’s love of music; 
still they won’t sing.” 

“Perhaps we are on the track of some- 
thing, James. Maybe our people have 
become so fond of listening with critical 
ears to good music that they can’t stand 
the sound of their own singing.” 

He looked at me to see if I were smil- 
ing, but I was not. 

“Then,” said James, “either their the- 
ology or their psychology is faulty. We 
sing hymns either to praise the Lord or 
to express our own subjective feelings 
about religion. Hymn singing is not 
judged by the canons of musical perfor- 
mance, but by the fervor of the soul 
that does the singing. Everyone, even 
monotones, should raise the roof on Sun- 
day.” 

The organ and the violin were sud- 
dendy silent and, in the quiet, one note 
sounded repeatedly on the piano. 

“Now it’s being tuned,” said James. 

: W. W. R. 


? 
THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
Kev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
Mrs. J. HARRY HOOPER, Chm. Aus. Council 
Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 

Supported by contributions 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 

MRS. MARY C. HAZARD, ¥xecutive Secretary 


and income 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
cloths. 

An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasury or for the purchase of U. S. WAR 


BONDS. 
Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 
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for a fine 
Single Room 
with Bath 


The Prince George is un- 

usual. It is more than a 

great metropolitan hotel 

with a convenient loca- 

tion, friendly attentive 

service and attractive 
surroundings. For people who appre- 
ciate nice things, there is enjoyment 
in our collection of paintings, some 
by George Innes . . . the beautiful 
lounge designed after Stanford White’s 
famous residence . . . and our old 
print collection, one of the most in- 
teresting in the nation. 

WHERE YOUR 
COMFORT COMES FIRST 
We think you will find the Prince 
George a bit different than most ho- 
tels—an enjoyable home for your 
New York visit. Quiet, yet within 3 
minutes of the shopping district. Near 
to the theaters. Trained supervisors 
to entertain your children. Low rates 
make the Prince George New York’s 
most outstanding hotel value. Write 
for booklet CR. 
- $3.50 to $7.00, Double 
1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


Prince George 
Hotel 14 £ast.28* St. 


New York.N-Y. 


Just off Fifth Avenue 


ia 


_ Pleasantries 


J 


“We were just making a little cere- 

mony of burning the mortgage.” 

Reprinted with permission of The New 
Yorker. 


Telephoner—I want to make a long 
distance call to Damariscotta, Me. 

Operator—How do you spell that? 

Telephoner—Lady, if I could spell it, 
I'd write. —Boys Life. 


An American has just received a letter 
from France, written from a section near 
the coast and often painted by the artist 
Cezanne. The letter, although censored, 
read: 

“T hope that Americans who like his 
paintings will soon come to see the 
Cezanne landscapes. But, of course, in 
great numbers.” —Boston Globe. 


GOOD FOR THE 
CONSTITUTION 


One of the services of the Laymen’s 
League to its affiliated chapters is 
the furnishing of a model constitu- 
tion and by-laws adjustable to local 
needs, yet providing the essential 
machinery for chapter organization. 
Use of this suggested form is op- 


tional of course. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Starr King School 
for the Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


intel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Local and Suburban 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH. corner Arlington and _ Boylston 
Streets Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Sunday Service at 11 a. m., Church School, 9:30 
aevetie Gannett Club (Young People’s Group), 
6:00 p. m. Chapel Candlelight Service 7:45 p. m. 


A cordial welcome to all. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., Minister. 
ice, 11 am. Week Days, 12 m. 
Recital by Dr. Raymond C. Robinson, 
and _choirmaster. Tuesday through 
Preaching Services. Wednesday Vespers, 
p.m. ALL ARE WELCOME. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets. Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D., minister. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Laurence C 
Staples, executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 
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1686). Rev. 
Sunday Serv- 
Monday Organ 
organist 
Friday, 
5:15 


SOULS’ 


A Lasting Memorial OF DIGNITY AND DEVOTION 


HYMNS OF THE SPIRIT 


This treasury of great music and worship would be a memorial of abiding significance to 
loved ones who give their lives in the service of their country. 


All memorial copies of HYMNS OF THE SPIRIT will have inserted, free of charge, the 
newly prepared “Service of Worship for Use in Time of War.” Compiled by Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, and Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, at the request of the Uni- 
tarian War Service Council, this will make an already superb hymnal a still more useful 
volume for your congregation. We also will furnish a memorial book plate which can be 
inscribed and placed on the inside front cover, or a memorial line on the cover of the 
book itself will be imprinted, upon request, at little additional expense. 


All this for the usual price of the hymnal itself. 
$1.25 a copy with services; without services, $1.15 a copy 


A Note to Ministers 


As Americans, Washington’s Birthday will be of special significance this year. We 
suggest that you make your February 21st service of worship particularly distinctive 


se A SERVICE OF WORSHIP 
FOR USE IN TIME OF WAR 


Compilers: Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Von Ogden Vogt 


An eight-page unit, prepared especially to fit into the service section of HYMNS OF 
THE. SPIRIT: Priced at cost, 50 for $1.00; 100 for $1.75; 500 for $8.00 


, THE 
BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 
MASSACHUSETTS 


“Faith in his name forbids my fear.’” —IsAAC WATTS 


The Lenten season this year comes with special appropriateness, for there can seldom 
have been a time when men and women felt a greater need for spiritual fortification. 


Here is reading which will go far toward meeting that need. 


ieee FAITH FORBIDS FEAR 


A Lenten Manual for 1943 


a THINK ON THESE THINGS 


Sources of Courage, Faith, and Hope for 


those serving their countr 
The material in these pages has been put together =! 


with the sole purpose of providing sources of plain 
loyalty to an inherited faith, and to nerve faltering 
wills and renew the sense of power in hearts that are 
being sorely tried and tempted. 5c Each 


10% discount on orders of 25 to 100 
20% on orders over 100 


For every service man’s pack this compact little an- 
thology is an admirable selection. Compiled by 
Everett M. Baker, Herbert Hitchen, and Vivian 
Pomeroy, it is a readable spiritual manual of arms. 

Blue or khaki cloth, 50c. Paper binding, 25c. 


base THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE 


By Ulysses G. B. Pierce 


These readings of profound beauty and significance 
are drawn from the whole Bible. The editor has de- 
voted a score of years to assembling and relating the 
passages best fitted to everyday uses. $1.50 


ae ap GREAT COMPANIONS 
VOLUMES I AND il 
Compiled by Robert French Leavens 


Here are two volumes, each containing well over 600 


These 


pages, which are infinitely rich in content. 
great readings, gathered from all recorded time, are 
sources of enlightenment upon what constitutes the 
good life, and the inspiration to live it. 


Vol. I, $2.50 Vol. If, $3.00 Boxed set, $5.00 


lease send the books checked above and 


-Hevees THIS DO AND LIVE 


bill me 


By Horace Westwocd 


Exceedingly healthy minded techniques of life for 
liberals; for realizing inner power to meet the strain 
and stress of a war-torn world. $1.50 a copy. $1.50 


check enclosed. 


BEACON PRESS, 25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


